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Printers 
questioned 


r (‘HIE police have embarked on a new 
' phase in their dealings with the 
Committee of 100. Their first move 
was a visit by Chief Inspector Strat- 
ton of the Special Branch and an- 
other plain clothes policeman to the 
Committee of 100’s printers, Gooud- 
win Press, on Monday, 


The police spoke to the office manager and 
hiier to the works manager, who were 
both asked to wake a statement and 
cautioned that anything (hey suid could 
be used in evidence. They inquired twice 
if there was any charge against them, fut 
were told there was not, and that the 
whole matter was to be referred to higher 
gulhority. The police were chiefly con- 
cerned to find oud who from the Com- 
mitice of (00 had handed in the general 
briefing (with the drawing of the NATO 
base at Wethersfield) und the pledge form 
for the December 9 demonstrations, and 
usked to see the original text of the 
leaflets, 


* 


After they had found owt from ibe printers 
which of the Committee office staff had 
given the text and instructions for the 
leaflets, the police proceeded upstairs to 
the Coinmittee atlice (which is in the 
sume building) to interview Michnel 
Randle and Trevor Hatton. 


Agnin the police said that no charge had 
been brought and issued a caution. They 
wked who had drifted the leaflets and 
prepared them for the printer, and tried 
to get statements from the office stall 
admitiing special responsibility. 


* 


Michacl Randle nude @ statement saying 
that he wus Secretary of the Committee 
of (00 and that responsibility for the two 
jeatiets lay with the hundred whose names 
were fisted on the pledge form. Com- 
mittee ‘Treasurer ‘Trevor Hatton was aut 
when Inspector Stratton originally catled, 
and wheo questioned Jaler refused to 
make any statement before he had con- 
sulicd his solicitor. 


Oiher individual members of the Committee 
wo far picked ott for special questioning 
by (he police are Michael Scott (who is 
ai present at the UN in New York), 
Vanessa Redgrave, Pat Pottle, Juha 
Morcris, Alan Lovell and Mary Clark. 


US Air Express 
Fditien 10 cents 


SIXPENCE 


Political police and 


civil liberties 


THE tactics adopted by the police to 

' try to “incriminate” some mem- 
bers of the Committee of 100 are 
extremely unpleasant ones. All mem- 
bers have acepted full responsibility for 
the Committee’s actions and the liter- 
ature issued by the Committee, but the 
police seem intent on picking out 
certain individuals--presumably — be- 
cause they are unwilling to arrest the 
lot. 


The police seem to hope by a mixture of 
bluff and vague menace to extract from 
individuals statements which can later be 
used to damn them in court. But the most 
unpleasant of the 
police action is the unexpected visit to the 
printers, This was obviously a deliberate 
attempt to get evidence against individuals 
by a mixture of guile and mild intimid- 
ation. This visit also contains the threat of 
the printers themselves being prosecuted— 
if the printers were susceptible to this sort 
of implied blackmail it would obviously 
cause the Committee considerable difficulty. 


It would also constitutes a threat to the 
freedom to print and distribute literature 
freely. 


and dangerous aspect 


This is not the only example of dubious 
methods used by the police. At the trial 
of the Committee of 100 members sum- 
moned in advance of the September 17 
demonstration a police spy was put 
into the box. ‘There have been numerous 
examples of plain clothes men = attend- 
ing private meetings of demonstrators 
or conferences discussing future action. 


Saturday, December 


Wethersfield and Ruislip 


—also BRIZE NORTON, YORK, MANCHESTER, BRISTOL AND CARDIFF 
Contact immediately: Committee of 100, 13 Goodwin St., London, N.4. (ARC 1239.) 


There are indications, even if the evidence 
is not conclusive, of telephones being 
tapped. 


The whole system of political police and 
political police methods is a revolting one 
completely incompatible with a free and 
democratic society. In many ways it seems 
a joke to us in Britain where the influence 
of political police is still reasonably limited. 
Bui it no longer seems a joke if we look 
at the United States, where the FBI went 
ahead of the San Francisca-to-Moscow 
marchers to intimidate people from = sup- 
porting (hem, where men can be put in 
prison for refusing to denounce their 
friends, where the FBI openly spies on 
people, follows them around and questions 
their neighbours. 


* 


It seems even less of a joke when we 
think of the reign of terror organised by 
the Gestapo or the NK VD, when men car 
be torn from their homes at 3 am., 
tortured and never seen again; when de- 
hunevation is actively encouraged, and 
personal greed, ambition or jealousy can 
be indulged by political denunciation. 


We scem a long way from the horrors 
of a totalitarian state. But it is not long 
ago that France was a democratic, 
“civilised " country. Now Algerians can 
be brutally, sometimes fatally, beaten up 
by the police and disposed of in the Seine. 
Jean Paul Sartre wrote that during the 
war Frenchmen looked at Germans and 
marvelled how men could commit or con- 
done the Gestapo’s actions: now they have 
only to look in the glass. In the USA 
again, a recently issued report on “Justice” 
by the US Commission on Civil Rights is 
a detailed documentation of police 
brutality, particularly against Negroes. The 
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INSIDE 
FILM 
NUMBER 
Four pages highlighting 
some of the most 


important features 
of the cinema 


pages five-cight 


And a full report on 
last Saturday’s 
film-viewing session 
in London 


page twelve 


DECEMBER 9 
Latest reports from 
the organisers of 
nation-wide 
civil disobedience 


page three 


IMMIGRATION 


Extracts from Clifford Hill’s 
broadcast sermon 


page four 


FRI considers civil rights investigatious 
“burdensome” and “embarrassing”. 


Police brutality and political police are 
closely related to totalitarian and racist 
policies; they are also closely connected 
with preparations for and the waging of 
war. Eljaborate “security” arrangements 
foster use of underhand devices to weed out 
spies and enemies of the state. The degrce 
to which any society condones cither police 
violence or the use of political police is 
symplomatic of the lack of liberty in that 
society. Political police methods are one 
of the things we are fighting against. 


We believe use of violence and the use 
of spies, telephone tapping, questioning 
neighbours (or printers) would all be wrong 
if used against members of a violent and 
secret political organisation; but at least 
in this instance they would have some kind 
of justification. But in the case of the 
Committee of 100, which has always pub- 
licised the names of its members, broadcast 
its plans to the world and been quite open 
about its aims and activities, there is no 
shred of justification. 


If the Committee were ever to abandon 
significantly its policy of non-violence or 
openness, then the police would have some 
justification for using political police 
methods, and to the same extent the Com- 
mittee would itself have compromised 
democratic and libertarian values. But we 
now have the right to ask the police not to 
stoop to underhand, undemocratic and un- 
necessary measures, and to protest vigor- 
ously when they do. 


~~ 
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TERMS: Cash with order, Jd per word, min 


ta. Gd. (Box No ts extra). Please don’t send stamps 
mi payment, except fer add pence. Address Box No. 
wplies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Kd., London, NIJ 
Please send advertisements by first post Monday 

MEETINGS 

“ABOVE ALL NATIONS °—Salernational music 
aud readings for Advent presented by Members of 
Eriends lateraational Ceatre. Friends House, Euston 
Road, N.W.1. Sunday, Dee. 3, at 6.30 p.m. 


ADVANCE NOTICE.  ‘ Neutraliam and the 
Political Steategy of CND "’ is the aubject of London 
Region's Weekend School at Uastings, Friday, 
fan. 19 to San, 2b. Cost £2 178, Gd. inclusive. 
Accommodation limited, so apply early to London 
Kegion CND, § Caledonian Koad, London, N.I1. 


LISTENING MEETINGS. Lecture-demonstrations 
by De. Kuchel Pinney. Romford; the Laurie Hall, 
Market Place, 7.30 pam. Thurs., Dec. 21, Coventry: 
Frieada Meeting House, Hill St. 7.45 pon, Mon., 
Dec. 4. Further fixtures pending. All coquirics to 
He. WM. Pinney, 443 Fulham Houd, S.W.10. FLA 
1008 (not Wed.) messages, KEN 2223. 


MEKTING HOOMS AVAILABLE at Peace Newe 
affices, ueat 10--40, very reasouuble charges, re- 
freshmeat facilities, piano. Apply ‘Ibe Warden, 5 
Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross, London, N.1. 

JHE PURPOSE OF fadustrial Action. A’ dis- 
cussion meeliag organised by Common Wealth. 
Chaleman: J, Allca Skinner. Speakers; Don Ban- 
nister and Adrian Robertson. The Cock, 12 Stan- 
hape Street, N.W.1, ¢Wuarrea St, or Euston Square 
Tune Stations). Sunday, Dec. 3, 1961. 3 to §.30 
pan. Vickets 14. 

HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


PAX HOUSE offers you individual attention, com- 
fort, vegetarian and non-vegetarian food, H and C. 
Centrally situated, within casy reach of sea 
Melville Kd. Tel. HOVE 70945. 

PERSONAL 

BIRTHDAY SUBSCRIPTIONS. Solve the present 
problem by giving your friends a subscription to 
Peace News. Hight weeks’ introductory postal sub- 
scription 2s. 6d Birthday Card 6d. extra. Subscrip- 
tion Dept., Peace News, 5, Caledonian Kd., King’s 
Cros, London, N-L 


DUPLICATING, 
(ta ex, clc.), translating. 
ld Road, London, N.it. ENTerprise 3324 

HELP!  Shorthand-typist’s voluntary assistance 
urgenily needed by Peace News editorial department 
in evenings or day time 

HYPNOSIS, Consultant treats nervous condi- 
tions, disorders. personal habits and problems. G. 
Blocker, MBHA, 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, 
N.W.3.| SWlss Cottage 4904, 

i4F YOU SHOP at a Co-op., please give this 
number when making your neat purchase : 1.336943 
Your dividend will then be gratefully received by 


verbatin shorthand, typing 
Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons- 


the Secretary, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1. 

INTERNATIONAL CHRISTMAS WEEK at 
Friendship House, Bockeburg, Germany, fee 26, 


Festivities, excursions, dixcussions On peace activities. 
Africans, Astans, Americans, Europeans all apply to 
A. Brocklehorst, 6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.L Tel. 
PUSton 3667, 

MAKR PRIENDS ANYWHERE—oppoalle scx 
(17-70). S.A.B. for details, Personal Column Ltd., 
Falcon House, Burnley, Lanca 


“{ renounce war and J will never 
support or sanctlon another” 


This pledge, signed by each member, Is 


the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 

Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters 
DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 

& Endsleigh Street London, W.C.} 


MEET INTERESTING PEOPLE through infermal 
heuxpitality of the Marriage Club. Both London 
@id country members invited Mrs. Prue White, 
14 Parliament Hill, London, N.W.3 


PEACE NEWS AND HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 
welcome visitors 9.30 to 6 p.m. Monday to Friday, 
to | pm. on Saturday Voluntary work always 
available Peace literature, booka of all kinds, 
personal-commercial stationery, greetingy cards, etc., 
on sale. 

URGENTF >: HELPERS WANTED at Peace News 
Office, 5 Caledonian Rosd, N.J, for packing and 
despatch of papers—Wed. evenings 5-9 p.m. and 
Thursday imornings. Also vehuntary help urgently 
required on Christmas Cards, Monday to Friday, 
9.30-6.0 p.m. 


WAR RESISTERS {INTERNATIONAL welcomes 
aifta of foreign elamps Please wet .o WRI, 88 
Fark Ave., Linfield, Middlesex. 


WE THE UNDERSIGNED deplore Lord Russelt's 
action in resorting to the police to remove deman- 
strators from his house, no matter how wrong or 
foolish the demonstrators may have been, We 
firmly believe that any recourse to the coercive 
machinery of the state is a violent act, and therefore 
ingompatible with unilateral disarmament and non- 
violent resistance against genocide.—Oliver Mahler, 
Laurens and Celia Otter, Michael Nolan, John 
Whitely, Tony Smythe. 


“THE WORLD LEAGUE Against Vivisection 
and For the Protection of Animals,’ opposes al! 
crucity and violence Details trom § North View, 
S.W.19, 


LITERATURE 


BRITAIN'S OLDEST SOCIALIST WEEKI Y— 
vigocoua, forthright and consistently against war— 


COLOUR-BAR BILL. Questions and answers on 


immigration. 6d. (84d. p-f.). Labour Research 
Department, 16 Drury Lane, W.C.2. A new 
IRD pamphiet. 

THE HWOMANIST is the journal of Scientific 


Humanism (monthly ts.). Specimen copy free, with 
Berfrand Russell's ‘‘ Faith of a Rationalist ? and 
booklet “ Eiving with Reality". R.P.A. (Dept. PN), 
40 Drury Lane, London, W.C.2. 


LIBRARIES bought: politica, economics, world 
Rip RIV. 6807. The Hammersmith Bookshop, 


“WORLD 
positive peacemaking. 
of Wales Terrace, 
Housmans. 


CITIZEN "reports vital news of 
6d. quarterly from 13 Prince 
London, W.8. On sale at 


EDUCATION 


SPEAKING AND WRITING lessons (correspond- 
ence, visit) Ss. Dorothy Matthews, BA, 32 Prim- 
rose Hill Rd., London, N.W.3  PRimrose 5686. 


FOR SALE 


SUCCESSFUL Mt e&TINGS NEED BOOKSTALLS. 
‘p-to-date selections of booka and pamphlets sup- 
plied “on sale or return’ for meetings of all 
ainda Housmans Beokshop, the Peace News book- 
Slee $3 Caledonian Road King's Croas, London, 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
ASSISTANT to Quaker Work Camps Secretary 


wanted quickly, to help with visiting and assessing 
projects for camps, arranging weekend camps and 


the © Sxialist Leader “' Indispensable to members : ¢ 
of the PPL who want up-to-date information of handling equipment. Work camp experience and 
home and world politica Threepence weekly. Ob- goad practical ability essential. Salaried post based 
tainuble from your newsagent or from 48 Dundas on Friends House. Please write to the Friends 
St. Glasgow, C1, and 6 Endsleigh St., London, Service Council, Friends House, Euston Road, 
WC. London, N.W.1. 
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Sem to arcive first post Monday. Include 
Date, TOWN, Time. Place (hail, street); nature of 
even, cukess, Organisers (and secretary's address). 


Saturday, December 2 


OXFORD: 3 p.m. Charch Green, Witney. Public 

Mig. Oxford Commitice of 100, 
Sunday, December 3 

LONDON, N.t.1 3.30 p.m. Peace News, 5 Cale- 
donian Rd., King’s X. Peace Service. Discourse ‘ 
Antony Bates. Tea, questions, discussion, Universal 
Religion-Pacifist Fellowship. 

LONDON, W.1.: 2.45 p.m. Air St. (behind Swan 
and Edgar), Piccadilly. Poster Parade, Westminster 
CND. 

SUNDERLAND: Assemble 1.30 p.m. bus station, 
Park Lane. Soviet Tests: a protest march. Arrive 
Houghton-le-Spring 7 p.m. for social evening in the 
White Lion Hotel. CND. 

Moaday, December 4 
LONDON, W.2.: & p.m. 16 Westbourne Park Rd. 


(Porchester Rd, End), ** Policies for Peace.’' Dis- 
cussion between local Liberals and pacitists. Support 
and argument needed. PPU. 
Wednesday, December 6 
GRANGE-O-SANDS: 7.30) p.m. _ Parish Hall, 


Kent's Bank Rd. Annual Member's Mig. Cllr. PF. 


R. McManus. Grange Peace Group. 

LONDON, E.!1.: State Cinema, Leytonstone. Two 
Houses 6 and 8 p.m. Films; * Let My People Go 
and ‘Old Man Motor-Car”’. 

Thursday, December 7 

LONDON, E.10.: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone (Nr. Green Man). Helen Wallace: 
* Mythology . PPU. 


LONDON, N.W.i. 6.30 p.m. Friends House, 
Fuston Rd. Henry Usborne: ‘ A Federation of 
Nations’. Discussion. Chairman: Dr. Barnett 


Stross, MP. Medical Assuciation for the Prevention 
of War. 


Love came down at Christmas 


Love all lovely, Love Divine 


Yes, indeed. And to us in Britain the fact brings warmth and Joy. 


But warinth and joy are unknown to those two million destitute souls 
locked In Algerian Regroupment Camps. Innocent victims of a cruel war, 


Most are ald people and children under 12 years of 
death are constant companions this Christmas. 


children have died in these camps. 


age. Hunger, disease and 
Since 1958 over 180,000 


As we approach the Festive Season, ond glory in its Joy, can we not 
share a little of our comfort with these hungry people? As our children 
delight in opening their eyes to feast on the overflowing stockings, so will 
the eyes of camp children open to the anguish of another bitter hungry day. 
Maybe all they will have to eat on Christmas Day are acorns and stew made 


fram grass and grass roots. 


Dare we ask the Christ Child to share our lives and homes and still be 
unaware of his presence in these camps? Day by day and night by night 
He sees both them and us. We In our Joy—they in their misery. Surely, as 
he watches the hungry, only one word falls tram His lips— 


INASMUCH 


Your gift to save tife, will be welcomed whether it is small or large by 


The Hon. Treasurer, Rt. Hon. James Griffiths MP 
War on Want 9, Madeley Road, London, W.5 


Please don't let Christmas pass without a collection in your home or at 


work. A Carol Party ? 


Special Christmas Cards 6s. per dozen, post free 


Me iEF eel 


LONDON, W.C.1.: 3 p.m. City Temple, Holborn 


Viaduct. Annual Service of Voluntary and Christian 
Service, ‘' Help Aged Refugees." Preacher: Rev. 
tou Maclachlan, MA. Voluntary and Christian 
ervice, 


Friday, December 8 


HOUNSLOW: 8.0 p.m. Town Hall, Treaty Rd. 
ches! Martin on The American-European march. 


Saturday, December 9 


BIRMINGHAM 19: 4 p.m. Birmingham Settle- 
ment, 318 Summer Lane, Annual Party. Adults 2s., 
UNA en Endsleigh Cards on sale. Birmingham 


BRISTOL: 3.30 p.m. Quackers Friars, Broad- 
mead. Assemble for march to hold Public Forum in 
City Centre. Committee of 100. 


CARDIFF: 3) p.m. Central 


p Sq. (General sta.) 
march to castle. Sit-down § p.m. We 


Ish Committee 


of 100. 

MANCHESTER: 2 p.m. Demonstrators’ march 
leaves from Market St. end of Piccadilly. Supporting 
march leaves 1.50 p.m. from Angel Meadows area, 
near Co-op Skyscraper, Miller St. 5 p.m. Sit-dawn 
oulside Town Hall. Cttee of 100 in the North West. 

OXFORD: Assemble 1.30 p.m. Church Green. 
March to Brize Norton. 3.30-6.30 p.m. Sit-down on 
base. Oxford Committee of 100. 

RUISLIP: 2 p.m. South Ruislip und. sta. March 
to US Air Foree HQ. Committee of 100. 


TWICKENHAM: 2 p.m, Cars and leafleters 
assemble outside York Hse. (and scooters too). 
Motarcade to publicise George Clark's imprison- 
ment. CND. 

WETHERSFIELD: | p.m. March from village 
to NATO base. Committee of 100. 


YORK: 145 p.n. St. George's Field. Supporting 


march through city to military operations centre, 
Imphal Barracks, Fulford Road, for sit-down at 
3 pm. York CND and Committee of 100. 


Sunday, December 10 
TARSHALTON: 3 o-m. 17 Hill Rd., Carshalton 


Beeches (nr. sta.). Quarterly mtg. All members 
welcome. Tea. Surrey PPU. 

LONDON, W.EG.t. tL aim. Conway Hall. 
Morality—Kelative and Absolute: Reginald W. 


Sorensen, MP. South Piace Ethical Society. 
Monday, December 11 
‘LEEDS: 7.30 p.m. Carlton Hil! Friends Mtg. 
Hse. Bernard S. Parry: ‘““1YS Work Camps". 
Headingley Group (Leeds) PPU. 
Thursday, December 14 
LONDON, E.10.1 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone, (ar. Green Man). Members let 
loose. PPU. 
Saturday, December 16 


LONDON, W.1.: 2.45 p.m. Air St. (behind Swan 
and Fidgar), Piccadilly. Poster Parade, Westminster 
CND 


ND. 

NORWICH: 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. approx. Outer- 
Ring march around City. On arriving in Norwich, 
instructions 


‘phone NOR 24053 to be given on 
where to pick up march. CND speakers and miass 
leaflcting. CND. 


Sunday, December 17 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 11] a.m. 
March.  Fenham-Kenton-Gosforth — etc. 

approx.). CND. 


&tn. 
miles 


Central 
a4 


Thursday, December 21 
ROMFORD: 7.30 p.m. The Laurie Hall, Market 
Place. Lecture-demonstration by Dr. Rachel Pinney. 
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Every week: ! 


FRIDAYS 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : 7,30 p.m. Friends Mita. 


fise., Jesmond Rd. (Rm. 6}, Open Peace Forum. 
AlL welcome. SoF (Peace Comumiittee). 
SATURDAYS 
RIRMINGHAM): General Post Office, Victoria 


Sq. Peace Newn selling, 2-5 p.m. Volunteers please 
‘phone HAK 2362 

LGNDON, W.1h1 Golborna Rd., off Portobello 
Market, north end. Peace Buokstall in Market. 
10 am.-S pm, Helpers for two-hour shifts are 
nceded. Apply to the Secretary, BAY 2086, of 
Organiser, FLA 7906.  Porchestor PPU. 

SUNDAYS 

NOTTINGHAM : 74 p.m. Slab Sq. Open Mtg. 
Then in “Flying Horse’ Hotel till 10 p.m, Speakers 
and Jeafleters welcome each week, CND. 


SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 
LONDON: 72 Oakicy Sy... NWA. Week-end 
work canyps lake place whenever possible. ‘Phone 
BUS 3195. Work for needy sections of the com- 
mounity. TVS. 
THURSDAYS 

_LONDGON, B.1}: & p.m. Friends Mig. Ho., Bua 
Hd, (sear Green Man), 0.10 and BUI) Group PRU. 
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The pearl 


MAN looking 


for fine pearls 
suddenly found 
oue of — superb 


quality, and want- 
ed it. He reckoned 


PN 


that if he sold ruND 
everything, he yates 
could ufford to isis Capea 


buy the pearl. But 

of what use would it be to him if he had 
nothing else? He wanted the pearl, 
passionately, but he wanted to enjoy it 
in the comfort to which he was aceus- 
tomed, 


So he began to work harder, and save 
something every week, so that one day 
he could afford to buy the pearl. In the 
meantime, he could still admire it from 
a distance, praise it in conversition, und 
be grateful that it gave his life a pattern 
of dedication, 


Presently, as his savings grew, he became 
uneasy. Supposing his efforts should 
ultract burglars? In the interests of his 
life’s work, he hired watchmen to guard 
his house. Since it was so important to 
him, he realised that bis enemies would 
want to hinder his success. He invested 
more of his savings by hiring detectives 
to spy on his enemies, and certain pre- 
cautionary measures which they recom- 
mended cost even more. 


A time came when he realised that all his 
earthly resources would be needed to 
protect his right to look forward to hav- 
ing the pearl some day. When someone 
suggested that he could have had it in 
the first place without all this fuss, he 
had him put away for unrealistic ideal- 
ism. When someone else suggested that 
his enemies, not themselves believing in 
the existence of the pearl, had no real 
motive for hindering him, he had him 
arraigned for treason; and then realised 
that the plot against him was implacable. 


He made it known that he would resort 
even fo war—if it were necessary to 
protect the superb pearl. Although by 
now he had forgotten what it looked 
like, and could not remember exactly 
where It was. 


To those who prefer the story with # 
diflerent climax (see Matthew 13, 45-6) 
we extend this opportunity of registering 
that preference. 'This paper bids squarely 
for Matthew, and rejects the adaptation 
outlined above. Your support will help 
us fo siress the difference in a society 
devoted to the adaptation. 


JACK SHEPHERD 


Contributions since Nov. 17: £15 Its. 5d. 
Total since Feb, 1: £1,327 13s. 1d. 
(Anon. 10s.; 2s.) 


Please make cheques, etc., payable to 
Lady Clare Annesley, Treasurer, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


NEW SHERWOOD SCHOOL, EPSOM 
A Co-educational, progressive, parent- 
owned school emphasising co-operation 
rather than competition, takes day and 
boarding pupils 5 to 18. EPSOM 9619 


Speedy and 
helpful service 


call or write 


HOUSMANS 


PEACE EDUCATION LITERATURE 
—all current publications available. 


BOOKS OF ALL KINDS 
-—titles not in stock abtalned promptly, 


PERSONAL AND COMMERCIAL 
STATIONERY 

Writing materiels, all kinds of envelopes, 
Biros, pencils, water colours, stc., etc, 


@ BIRTHDAY AND OCCASION CARDS 


“ BMedicl Range,"’ 4d, to Is, 4d. each, 6 
assed, 45. 6d. post free. 


HOUSMANS The Peace News Booksellars 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Crass, N.1 


PREPARING 
FOR THE 
NINTH 

IN THE 
PROVINCES | 


Oxford 


MPHE first six days of leafleting by 
the Oxford Committee of 100 (from 
November 20 to 25), brought in over 
100 pledges from people prepared to 
take part in the non-violent action at 
Brize Norton Air Base on December 9, 
“Our object is to enter the base and sit 
in front of the H-bombers.’ Will Warren, 
co-organiser with David Mlougham, told 
Peace News fast weekend. 

“In the event of our being prevented 
from so doing we shall sit where we are 
stopped, attempting, as fully as possible, 
to prevent vehicles entering or leaving the 
main gates, 

There will be a supporting march which 
will stand in vigil at the main gates during 
the demonstration from 3.30 to 6.30) pan. 

Transport leaves Se Giles, Oxford, at 12 
noon, the march feaves Witney at 1.30 p.m. 

Unless the police are in the process of 
arresting, the demonstration will end = at 
6.30 p.m. Tf arrests are in progress demon- 
strators will be advised to remain sitting. 


Vanessa Redprauve spoke to a successful 
open-air forum attended by 400 people in 
St. Giles on November 19. The local press 
has carried many news items and letters of 
the forthcoming action. 

Transport is being arranged from Reading 
(Inez Randall, 14 Albert Road, Caversham); 
Birminghante (Simon Hurdley, Pakenham 
Road; and Shipton-on-Stour (Howard 
Cheyney, Aylesmore Farm). 


Cardiff 


In Cardi a proclamation is to be affixed 
fo the main gate of the Castle during the 
sit-down in Duke Street and Castle Street. 

“Reaction to our plans generally is 
good”, reported the Welsh Committee, 
“Wales having a tradigonal sympathy for 
and understanding of demonstrations by 
the people tor the people. 

“Tn addition to the strong Left-wing 
elements mostly in the industrial areas of 
Wales, Plaid Cymru (Welsh Party) members 
have been particularly helpful.” 


Because of geographical difficulties 
supporters in’ North Wales will have to 
attend the North-West demonstration in 
more accessible Manchester, 

The  Nerth-West demonstration — will 


draw supporters fron) Cumberland, West- 
monland, Lancashire, Cheshire and parts of 
the North Midlands for a civil diso- 
bedience demonstration outside the ‘Town 
Tall and also a legal supporting march. 


“Phe march will be silent,” said one of 
the organisers. “ We wish to be as digni- 
fied ous possible-no singing or slogan 
shouting either on the march or during the 
sit-down.” 

‘The demonstrators were to have sat out- 
side the front entrance to the ‘Town Hall 
but have changed their plans in order not 
to interfere with a party for 400 crippled 
children which takes place at the same time. 
‘The sit-down will end at 5 p.m. 

Some of the press were making the most 
of this party, in an attempt to set prblic 
sympathy against the Committee, but the 
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A crowd of some 400 people gathered in St. Giles’ at Oxtord to listen to speakers for the Oxford Committee 
of 100 explain the reasons for non-violent action at Brize Norton air base on December 9. Speaking is actress 
Vanessa Redgrave (on right). 


change of plany seems to have put an end 
to this, 

Most of the hundred pledges of non 
violent support for the sit-down have so 
far come from people not on the Com- 
mittee’s mailing fst, which augurs well for 
a Jarge turnout on the 9th. 

Transport) from outlying districts and 
hospitality is being co-ordinated by “Phe 
Secretary, Flat 5, 140 Upper Parliament 
Street, Liverpool 8. 


York 


In York, Quakers are playing an active 
part in’ the organising of the sit-down 


PRISON ROLL 


MPHOSE refusing fo pay fines for 

partivipating in the Committee of 
100's non-violent actions ayaimst nuc- 
lear weapons are continuing to be 
arrested, often with a considerable time 
lig. 

Copies of Peace News are sent to all 
prisoners who notify the Comruittce when 
they are detained and who ask the Gover- 
nor of the prison for permission to receive 
a copy. 

Last Priday Peace News went to the 
following : 


Holloway Prisons Carol Marrow, Oonagh 
Lahr, Prancesca Ryan and Quetta Wihite- 
horn. 

Wi) Hall Prison: Tatiana Manouilow and 
fila Morgan (Susan Myall has now been 
released). 

Brixton Prisons Phil O'Connell, and Oavid 
‘Thomas. 

Drake Hall Prisons Richard Headicar and 
Nicholas Johnson, Roy McDiarmid and 
Martin Sherwood (CieolTrey Austin, 
Hlogh Bliss, Brian) Keene and Mr. 
MeckKeohone have been released) 

Wormwood Scrubs Prisons George Clark 
Robert Gould, Barry Quick, 


Oakham Prisons D. Jeffcott. 

Margaret Keeble, Cornish farmer's wife, 
was sent to Exeter prison for a fortnight 
on Monday for refusing to pay a fine in 
gonnection with the ‘Prafalgar Square 
sit-down. fosephine Taylor has gone to 
Holloway for one month and Caynelius 
Snelders to Brixton. 


which it to take place outside a hush-hush 
military iastallation being completed — at 
the fmphal Barracks, fullord Road. 


Hes exactly JOO years aga, in lot. that 
S05) Quaakers were uuprisoned in York 
Castle, 


Phe sttdown at York will continue until 
a stoppage of work on the military instal- 
hago baas resulted or the demoustratars 
have been arrested, a spokesman told Peace 
News list Saturday. dt is not anticipated 
that the action will go on tnuch beyood 
7 pan. 


A suppoctiag march as being organised 
hy the York CN. A focal Cormnittee af 
100 office bis been set ap at T4a Fosgate, 
Vork 


A convenor system) as operating Ht York: 
shire throuph whieh all) supporters ino the 
area can be mobilised Within four heanrs 
inthe event of w serious international erisys. 


They have given out 60,000 pledpe forms 
and are having another 40,000 printed. 
Schools for non-violence are being organ: 
ised with well informed speakers ou the 
history of nouevielence and its application 
to the present-day conditions. Post mortenay 
are held on recent ations and innovations 
examined. 


At the first achoal, held in lecds and 
called almast overnight, about 35 people 

the majority studenty—attended — and 
heard Philip Seed and Pat Pottle speak, 

“What we want (o avoid is boldiag these 
schaols for the peanle wha alvesdy know 
a good deal about the subject,” said) a 
commilteo spokesman "We want fa get 
holt of all the peapls who will be demon: 
strating for the first time on the th." 


Wethersfield 


In Bast Anglia a working group oat Coin, 
mittte af 100 supporters bas issued an 
appeal to alt American servicemen in 
Kititain, explaining the ideas bebinidt the 
demonstrations at) Wethersfield aud) rive 
Noaston. 

“We are determined,” thoy say, “to make 
a break with the nuslear anus race by 
buikbug a vast international movement for 
peace. In this movenient we want to be 


Photo Aust Underwood 
joined by you, by the Russian mam-m-the- 
street anid by Ube ordinary soldiee in the 
Red Army, 


“Does this make i clear why we are 
coming to Wetherslicld? 4 dhiere was a 
Russian base in East Angha we would go 
there too, We have been to the Russian 
Paivbassy in Landon on severa) ocvasions 
and on September 17 we demonstrated en 
masse om Tratalgar Square apatnat the 
British Government tar its part in the mad 
tess Of nuhitariscd politics. 


“We see no reason why the treops af 
way country shontd be stuttaned on the 
territory of another and we cefise to allaw 
our future tO be entrusted ta the fteader 
meres of (he Gencrals= Norstad, Milinay- 
shy oor any other We are resedved to 
determing our destinies for ourselves in a 
democtatic and progressively deumiitarised 
world and we ask you and the Anmeriwan 
people back home to join with us in a 
greab and common steugyle 


“So you will sce that we ate nor saying 
‘Cia Home Yark!" ft is sammie hard thank: 
ing Mat ts called for. WIR you ttink agam 
about the reasons tor your being here and 
reconsider tha issues involved? We believe 
thar you will realise that there i sone 
thing ia What we say. The maticr is 
urgent” 


Bristol 


The Wristol Committe: of 100 hope to 
hoht a public forum ia the City centre on 
the lines of the recent Cominittee of 100 
rally in Prafalgur Square Pemnisston fur 
this has not yet been received tram ‘Phe 
Planging Committss. Tf penmisaian is 
refused’ the march ta the City centre will 
ait down wherever the policy stop them, 


Otheewise the programme wal) go on ad 
planned without recautse ta civil dase 
bedicnve 

* * * 


fines and Assembly points for Decent 
ber 9 avtiona appear in the Peare News 
Diary on page two. 
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SERMON THAT SHOOK THE 


LORDS 


MY chief concern after the past nine 

" years’ work in such mixed racial 
areas as Willesden and Notting Hill, 
and North London, is to dispel pre- 
judice by promoting a better under- 
standing between men of  dillering 
origins and to try to inake people more 
thoughtful for cach other, I am con- 
tinually being called in to mediate in 
cases of trouble between White and 
Coloured familics. It worries me that 
such cases are multiplying rather than 
diminishing. 


There has been a considerable increase 
in the amount of anti-colour feeling in 
London during the past 12 months. There 
are a number of causes for this. The vast 
increase in the number of migrants has 
meant that many more White families now 
have Coloured neighbours, There is always 
the element of sheer blind prejudice in any 
community. | know many English people 
who say, “The first Coloured family to 
move into my street and out I go!” 


On the other hand, there are faults on 
the side of the migrants, due in part to the 
lower moral and cultural level of many of 
the more recent arrivals. We are secing 
more of the Jamaican peasants now, who 
are cither completely illiterate or very 
nearly so, and who are in many ways totally 
unprepared for life in this country. 


There is a small element among them 
who love noisy parties, and who are doing 
immeasurable harm to harmonious race 
relations. ‘Phroughout last summer, house 
parties have been held in various parts of 
London, each attended by hundreds of West 
Indians, and lasting until four o'clock in 
the morning, with the inevitable results of 
strife and bitterness among local residents. 
I know two West Indians who are making 
a living out of this kind of thing! ‘They 
have a juke box which they take in a van 
to any part of London where a West Indian 
wants to run a party. They install the 
juke box in the front room and open all 
the windows. 


Hundreds of West Indians come and they 
each get a free can of beer on arrival. I've 
seen the street jittered with beer cans after 
such a party. A certain class of White gitl 
also attends these parties with the inevitable 
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THIS WEEK’S FILM 
NUMBER 


This film issue of Peace News does not 
aim to be a comprehensive or co- 
herent account of the present state 
of the cinema. Instead we have tried 
to highlight some of the most im- 
portant features of the cinema at 
present (good and bad) so that 
readers can see both the difficulties 
of working in this medium (A 
Parable of the British cinema, Neon- 
rcalism) and some if its potentialities 
(the articles on children’s film mak- 
ing, Jean Rouch und Concord 
Films). If this supplement helps 
readers to feel the excitement and 
relevance of the cinema we shail 
have achieved our aim. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

‘Great Britain and Abroad (Sex mail): J monthe 
ike, 8d.; One year S44, 

AIRMAIL 


North Africa and Middle Kast: as above. North 
America (mbscriptions to N. Amefican office, 
joo Nowh 1th t., Philadelphia 2, Pa., USA): 
one year $6. Anetalads and Far Easts 3 months 
10s. 10d.; one year 420. Elsewbere watside 
Warepe: 3 months 9x. 9d; one year 383. 

Six month rates pro rata. Por special 

trial subscription offer see coupon. 
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Ina broadcast sermon from High Cross Congregational 
Charch, Tottenham, on October 29, the Rev. Clifford Hill 
preached a sermon which attacked the Immigration Bill. Clifford 
Hill, who is Peace News’ race relations correspondent, has a large 
number of West Indians in his congregation, and is author of 
BLack AND Write iN HARMONY, a book discussing the problems 


of West Indian immigration. 


In the House of Lords on November 23° Earl Winterton 
protested thar Mr. Hill had “ attacked Government policy over a 


wide field”’ and asked if this was not a 


of 


‘ breach of the rule 


confining political attacks to party broadcasts. The Government 
spokesman replied that there was no such rule, and added: “ The 
programme was certainly critical of some aspects of Government 
policy, and it is up to the Corporation to see that views support- 
ing Government action are expressed in other programmes.” Earl 


Winterton remarked that the 


attack 


Was On @ very wrong 


oceasion, to which Edith Summerskill retorted: ‘Is he saying 
that the clergy's interpretation of Christian ethics must necessarily 
be reconciled with the actions of the Government? ” 


Clifford Hill reported that he had full support for his sermon 
from the Head of the BBC's religious department. Extracts from 


the sermon are published here. 


round of drunkenness and sexual licence 
and other things which I need not describe. 


Now the point I want to make most 
strongly is that my friends in the West 
Indian Government and all decent citizens 
—who form the vast majority of the 
migrants in this country—ure shocked and 
worried by the behaviour of these few who 
are doing infinite harm to good relation- 
ships between the White and Coloured 
communitics, 


I want to warn these few bad migrants 
that if they are going to live in this country, 
they must live up to the accepted standard 
of behaviour in society here; and not do 
things they would not be allowed to get 
away with in the West Indies! 


It hurts me to have to say these things, 
but Iam saying them because 1 believe they 
have got to be said, and said now, before 
further harm is done. I am saying them 
because I belicve West Indians will take it 
from me, because of the love and the trust 
that has been built up between us over the 
years, 


I am taking a risk this morning (not only 
that my West Indian friends may mis- 
understand me) in the sense thal there are 
plenty of ignorant people about who hear 


of a few bad Coloured men and then write 
off the whole nation, or the whole of the 
non-White races. That kind of prejudice 
can only hold back the world’s progress 
towards the brotherhood of man. 


We are witnessing today an upsurgence 
of nationalism on an unprecedented scale. 
Young nations are being born and strug- 
gling into life. Others are demanding inde- 
pendence and freedom from the shackles 
of colonialism. No man is able to hold up 
this movement and the demand for free- 


dom and equality from the Coloured 
peoples and the depressed two-thirds of 
the world’s population, As Dr. Leslie 


Weatherhead said recently, “ ‘The apartheid 
merchants of South Africa and the Little 
Rock snobs of Arkansas might as well take 
out their brooms and buckets and try to 
stop the incoming tide of the sca". 


The day has gone when we could afford 
to ignore the muted voice of millions of 
people because their cry was unsavoury to 
us, Or because they lived sufficiently far 
away not to disturb our tranquility. Modern 
means of transport and communication 
have turned the world into a neighbour- 
hood, and unless we can find a way of 
making this neighbourhood into a brother- 
hoad, we shall destroy ourselves, In other 


words we must learn to live together or we 
shall all die together. 


There is only one basic problem at the 
root of all the troubles that afflict) our 
world of today. It is the lack of love. Yes, 
it’s as simple as that-—a lack of curing for 
one another, 


Oh that we in Britain would give a lead 
to the world in the spirit of caring for one 
another, We have a unique opportunity 
through the British Commonwealth to create 
such a family of nations, where the 
stronger helps the weaker, Yet our barren 
colonial policy ts either too blind or too 
ignorant of the facts of life to see that 
such a policy would actually strengthen 
the ties of friendship and loyalty within 
the Commonwealth; for he who helps an- 
other makes a friend, 


Yet when the Government of Jamaica 
asked our Government for a loan of 
£20,000,000 to help with industrial expan- 
sion and combat the serious unemployment 
that is one of the main causes of the 
migration to Britain, the loan was refused! 
We can spend millions of pounds a day on 
armaments and on barren rocket projects, 
but when our friends ask us for a small 
loan to help them in their hour of need, it 
is refused! 


Can you wonder that many West Indians 
are hurt and dismayed as they view the 
tremendous economic problems and poverty 
at home that forces West Indians to come 
to Britain to seek a livelihood, when the 
only answer the British Government ap- 
parently has to these problems is to impose 
physical controls to limit the number of 
immigrants; which, despite all that may be 
said in its favour smacks of a colour bar! 


Oh yes, my friends, do you suppose 
there would be talk of urgent legislation if 
it were Australian inimigrants flocking in 
to Britain, or Canadian, or even White 
South African? Don't let's be hypocritical 
in our desire to justify our actions! 


1 am not simply against controls: It’s 
racial harmony I'm interested in. J have 
for many years been saying there ought to 
be some kind of preparation of migrants 
before coming to this country. Many of 
my West Indian friends do not agree with 
me here. But I know the kind of social 
problems being created here; and | prob- 
ably know them as well as anyone in this 
country, But 1 do protest at the mere 
application of the brake upon migration 
with one hand, while we do nothing with 
the other hand to give help to our Com- 
monwealth brethren in facing the troubles 
that beset them. 
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‘Good government’ 


T ORD FRASER of Lonsdale appealed 

last Friday for tolerance towards South 
Africa: “In Britain, instead of deploring 
everything that is done in the Republic, 
instead of refusing to sec all the good 
things that are being done, let us rejoice 
that there is a bastion at the bottom end of 
that continent, of sound, good government, 
strong enough to maintain itself in all 
circumstances, and that law and order will 
at least prevail in that part of Africa, what- 
ever troubles and difficultics may arise in 
other parts.” 


Lord Fraser, a former Unionist MP with 
many business directorships (including the 
chairmanship of Frasers [1td., S. Africa), 
was speaking at the annual dinner of the 
Manchester University Conservative Asso- 
ciation. 


Another CD failure 

TPEN years after the Government first 
* asked British industry to make Civil 
Defence arrangernents, an adequate organi- 
sation is still lacking in about half the 
necessary 13,000 premises, 

Mr. Renton, the Minister of State at the 
Home Office, announcing this on November 
22, added that alihough membership of the 
Civil Defence services was over 600,000 
the country needed many more volunteers, 


* 


A 20-year-old Aftiean was on November 21 
acquitted of musder in South Africa after 
the Judge had ruled that the African's 
confession had been extorted. Nelson 
Maykiso told the Court that his con- 


fession to the murder (of a senior police 
Officer) had been obtained after he had 
been beaten and tortured during question- 
ing by six policemen. 


A top-level BBC directive to all depart- 
ment heads, given on November 22, 
warned them not to cause alarm = or 
despondency by programmes about nuc- 
lear attacks or outer-space invasions. 
This followed an overlapping of pro- 
grammes so that a poem on a nuclear 
attack, heard by those who switched on 
for the following programme, appeared 
to be a BBC announcement, 


Nuclear bomb tests which have so far 
occurred will not cause the quantity of 
iodine 131 in milk produced in any part 
of Britain to reach a level that would 
make jit unsafe even for very young 
children, Lord Hailsham, Minister for 
Science, stated in the Flouse of Lords on 
November 23. 


In Aden, Abdullah Ali Murshid, Secretary- 
General of the ‘Technical Workers’ 
Union, was sentenced last Friday to 24 
months’ rigorous imprisonment — on 
charges of sedition and encouraging 
strikes, contrary to the provisions of the 
industrial relations ordinance. 


The United States will carry out nuclear 
tests during the resumed test ban talks 
in Geneva, Mr. Arthur Dean explained 
at the UN last Friday. “ Our slogan will 
he ‘test and talk ’,” 


Mr. Diefenbaker, the Prime Minister of 
Canada, said in Toronto on November 
23 that if sufficient international support 
were obtained, Canada would bring a 
motion condemning Soviet colonialism 
before the next session of the UN 
General Assembly. He said that the 
USSR and satellites had for too fong 
been permitted to take the offensive 
against colonialism elsewhere while con- 
cealing their own, } 
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Where ty the screen writer? 
Does he sit in a house 
With telephones? 
Yes he does, 
But he has only one 
clnd it seldom rings. 
after Brecht 


Then, one day the Screen Writer's 
telephone does ring. “The Producer at 
the other end is surprisingly modest, 
“You may not know me.” He outlines 
the situation. The company employing 
him, Colon-Coyote, is committed 10 
gomy on the floor with a picture in 
six weeks time. Phe principal stas, 
an American lady, is signed up. Phe 
Director is sitting at this moment by 
the Producer's side. But they haven't 
got a script, “ That is, we have a seript, 
but Richard and | don’t think it’s good 
cnough. It wants We 

“TE know,” the Screen Writer anticipates, 
“stronger characterisation und a ughter, 
more dramatic plow” 

“That's it. Yes.” the Producer hesitates. 
“We have been seeing one or two writers. 
Ui be quite frank with you. € don’t know 
whether or not youre free ae 

A pause. ‘The Waiter says nothing. 

“The only thing is, you'll appreciate that 
I'm answerable to Goldbrick, head of 
Coyote in Londen, And Goldbrick wants 
to know who you are. He's never heard 
of you.” 

fhe Screen Writer longs to say that he 
has never heard of Mr, Goldbrick, But 
instead he gives his meagre hist of screen 


credits 
* 


Later the same day, the Writer meets the 
Producer. Ue is a large, irascible man 
with a hundred problems closing i on him 
With bin is the Director. He has chalked 
up a number of important credits in British 
films. He could probably re-write the exist- 
ing screenplay himself, but he is determined 
not to be twice a scapegoat if the film 
should fail, 


‘The Writer has been given an hour or so 
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to read this existing screenplay, 1¢ is based 
upon a short story by an Euplish novelist 
iy the Balchin class. Tt was done by a 
mid-Atlantic professional, 


The Producer, echoed by the Director, 
mutinurs his doubts about it. ‘The Writer, 
skilled at interpreting hints and moods, 
says precisely What they have in mind it 
is miclodramutic but nut exciting, the con- 
struction is sloppy, the characters are stack, 
the bepinning is false and the end un- 
believable, AIL this is obvious; but, in fact, 
the Writer has had a sudden whil of hope, 
The original story as quite strong, With 
any duck a really good fim could be built 
upon it: conventional in’ shape, perhaps, 
bul with some weight, same purpose. Tf he 
ean pet them moving in his direction, tind 
common ground on the obvious changes, 
be discreetly bold, he may be able to fead 
them a long way. 


Ife gets very excited and falls off his 
chair, 

To his surprise the Producer nods, makes 
supegestions and withdraws thems, then starts 
to agree with the Writer's conception, ‘The 
Director, when he speaks, seems to be 
talking about another picture; but he is 
Not raising any objections, 


Then the Producer pulls himself up: 
“What about Goldbrick?) Hadn't we better 


By Alun 


work out an outhne of what we propose 
to do and show it to him?” 

“Do you want me to do it, then?" says 
the Writer, “Are you going to employ 


mie?” 
“Well, f think you are thinking along 
the lines we had started thinking "He 


vyes the Director, 

Phe Director squashes out his ‘Tem 
‘Thumb cigar with a certain impatience. 

“Would you rather 1 went out while 
you talk wt oover?" Phe Sereen Writer is 
trying hand tw be keen but accommodating. 

“No. No,” says the Producer, “ f don't 
think there's any need for that. Unless 
Richard~— 2" 

The Director groans: * We've got Jess 
than sik weeks fo shooting. Is Wednesday 
now. We can't go on arguing about it 
much longer.” 


Wednesday! Phe Producer leaps out 
of his chair, “T wonder if anyone thought 
of meeting Arabel at Landon Airport? 
Christ! He goes red in the face and 
tushes fram the room, 

Alone with the Director, the Sereen 
Writer relaxes. Now, he thinks, I ean get 
down 10 business. Here is a capable, native 
director, Although ihe company is Ameri- 
can, and they have decided to give an 
American star (Miss Arabel Land) the lead 
in a typically English story, there remains 
the possibility of our making an intelligent, 
purposetul, entertaining picture. 

Does the Director agree? 


* Look,” he says, “fo want it to be tough, 
hard-hitting.” He turns and stares out of 
the window. “I’m going to have a hell of 
a time working with old S——-," 


Old S--—--, the Producer, rushes back 
into the ream. He is in a state of rage and 
shock, No ane, not even Goldbrigh, has 
thought of meeting Miss Arabel at the 
Airport! “Che lady is already at Claridges; 
she is locked in her suite, telephoning the 
Chief Scourge at Colon-Coyote, Hollywood, 
to complain of the whole disgracefil atlair. 

The script conference ix over. ‘Phe Writer 
stares at the Producer. “AN right,” he 
suys, “Ll ring your agent. You'd better 
get on with at. Richard and I have got a 
lot io do.” 


* 


Soa, the Writer produces, within two days, 
an outline for a new script, Ut envisages 
the same nutaber of actars, almost the 
same proup of sets, and about the same 
number of scenes as the first. The basic 
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One film in which the setiptwriter WAS suceesstul : ° The Mun Upstairs,” 
Which Alun Falconer himself scripted three years ago. 


plot is much the signe. But the whole 
emphasis is changed. Uhe tero, deleated 
in the action, now remains defeated at tie 
end. We does aat get a medal. And tte 
audience is provoked ta cry: This is 


Falconer 


unjust! 
this!” 


The Producer is cautions: “1 don't think 
I can shaw this to Gioldbrick,” he murmurs, 
the Writer presses him for an opinion. tut 
the fclkephane rings— questions about set 
design, locations, wardrobe, the lighting 
cameraman and Miss Arabel. Phe Producer 
looks grey. 


Let there be no more injustice ke 


The Writer turns to ihe Director. 

The Director is simmering: "How long 
will it take him to do this, the new way?” 

The Producer drags himself back to the 
discussion: “UW he could do the scenes we 
have to shoot on lovation first, , 2. Could 
you? We anust de the location tinst.” 

The Screen Writer bleeds for them. “Yes, 
Hit de that. Most ef them are al the start, 
anyway.” 

“Dut what have we got to show Golds 
brick? Phe Producer is very worriad, 
Goldbrick has had a long-distance call for 
the Chie! Scourge blaming bim for the 
fiasco at London Airport; and Goldbvick 
is savaging the Producer in turn, 

“In a week youl lave the fest third, 
Show him qhat.” “Phe Sereen Writer is 
becorning a Hille rash, over-coutident, blind 
to everything bot that light he sees, the 
promise of a good film, 


* 


Three weeks pass. Allonating bis wife, 
muiming his digestion, the Writer has finisher 
a new script. Hut it makes sense, The 
elements are alt there, And there is stil 
time to iron out the major blemishes and 
timake most of the dialogue presentable. 


TU MALU MU 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


ALUN FALCONER iy a scriptwriter 
in fins and television, Among the 
films he bas written are “Phe Man 
Upstairs ° aad “ Never Let Go”. 

GINE PPE BILLARD is a Preach tite 
crifie who has contributed to several 
‘uglish film magazines inehsding 
Hilms and Pulming and Delinition, 

DAVID DOWNES is doing research 
on yong people in Fusi London, 

J. BR. HOARE is the secretary of the 
Society for Education in Mim and 
Television. 

FUNE THORPE teaches Eaglish in 2 
London comprehensive school. 


Goldbrick was given the first third after 
the first week, but made mo comment, Now 
he bas the lat, 


The Producer and the Direetar are hard 
to find. They are very busy, locked ap 
together, Are they temporarily avoiding 
the witter, suspending judgment? 

Hut, unknown (o any of them, a bigher 
power is at work. The wires fram Claridges 
are burning again: Arabel is on ta Holty- 
wood: “'Cyras. Eo bave been i England 
four weeks. And they are still reewring 
the script. How can ( Jeain my fines? And 
what ure they doing with my pari? ‘The 
first script said To owas to be a ton bay, 
What's wrong with thae? You tiked it” 

“Sure,” says the Chief Scourge, “ whe 
said they should change the seripi at all? 
You tell Galdbrick | asked.” 


* 


the Producer ond the Director sit at the 
tar end of the foug reom, 


“Well, Boh,” says the Producer, * Crold- 
brick doesn’t dike your script. He doesn’t 
like the smart, he does) like the end, be 
dousn't like your dialogue and te doesn't 
Wnderstand your chatacters. And we're not 
very happy aboat it cither, He wants us ta 
go back to tho frst script, just as it was.” 

For the fint time, the Director shows 
some concer: "Dont take it tao hard. 
Thar's haw it gous, When you've been in 
the business as long as T have you'll realise 
thar the right thing to do is carry on? not 
give in. 

“Not give in?” The Writer doesn't know 
how to faterpret this remark! 

“We'll honour your contract, of course,” 
says the Producer, “In fact you can still 
help ua, Wo can't aboot the thing use ag it. 
is, word Jor word. But it means Keeping 
very close to the original; seeing what we 
can make out of it” 

“Tt wasn't two bad," says. the Director, 
“Toabuvt see why the hera sheuldy't get 
is thea at the end.” 

“It only we'l had time to argue," says 
the Producer, “Even if Goldbrick had 
soue halfway with what you've done, Pd 
have tied ta get the shooting date delayed 
sa that we had time to get it right.) He 
means it, He is wife upset. But. his 
thousand problema have became © five 
thousand: Golibrick cracks the whip; time 
is HOA oUt; the Money Must be spent, 
And the Chief Scourge hag given that tug 
at the bit, jast to vewdad the hacks wha is 
in. command, ; 

The Screen Writer thinks--what o pitiful 
figure Tam! What. conceit: led me inte 
this indignity? en 

Six months ister he will carry around the — 
culling of a review written about the film 


that was made. The teview says: “What 


A opportunity thrown away; bere wae the: 
bones of ap interesting Mory; what an ine 
telligent, pointed, entertaining filma might 

bave been madg from i)”. 5 Free 


ae Ba 
LA PYRAMIDE HUMANE 
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LA PYRAMIDE HUMAINE 


of Jean Rouch 


| EAN ROUCH, a@ man with an open, 
pleasant smile, is the only ethno- 
grapher in France who has become 
a celebrity. He has done so through 
his films. What is he exactly? A 
scientisL who happens to make films 
in addition to his scientific work, or 
a film maker who began in films as 
a result of his interest in the science 
of racial characteristics? 

was quite by accident, the story 
goes, that on the eve of taking 3 
plane for one of his African field 
trips he bought a cheap, third-hand 
camera, and then found out he had 
no idea how to use it. On the plane, 
again by accident, he met Edmond 
Sechan, one of our best cameramen, 
who gave him in 15 minutes all the 
information necded to make a film. 


- 


As a result of this lucky encounter 
Rouch made a number of short 
films and for them drew on his pro- 
found knowledge of the Africans. 
These were pure documentaries. 
Their interest lay mainly in the fact 
that they gave a closer, truer, view 
of African life, as seen by someone 
who had really mixed with the 
people involved. This wis some- 
thing new; the films were quite 
different from the —pseudo-exatic 
treatment of Africa seen in other 
films. Most striking of these docu- 
mentaries was La Circoncision- 
Hombori, which actually showed, in 
detail, the ritual ceremonies in a 
way they had never before been 
seen by any European. 

But already pure documentation was 
not enough for Jean Rouch. His 
last short, Les Maitres Fous (1956), 
explores much more deeply the 
African mind. A report of secret 
meetings—half religious, half social 
—-of Nigerians exiled in Ghana, it 
is a sort of psycho-anilytic explor- 
ation of African-European relations. 
In certain aspects not unlike Jean 
Genet’s Les Negres, the film depicts 
a hallucinatory imitation of the 
White notabilitics’ lives as seen by 
a primitive people, the imitation 
pradually degenerating into hysteria. 
After this last experiment in short 
films, and two mystery films never 
edited or released, Jean Rouch 
entered his phase of ~ psycho- 
drama”, This phase, which culm- 
nated in his recent Parisian experi- 
ment Chronique d'un Eté, began 
with two African films, Moi un 
Noir and La Pyramide Humaine 
(1956 and 1958). . 

Moi un Noir was shot in Treichville, 
the poorest suburb of Abidjan, Ivory 
Coast. It was doubly experimental. 
Rouch had the actors of the film act 
out their own lives to see how they 
reacted to the experiment and how 
they developed during the shooting; 
secondly he had them watch theni- 
selves on the screen and interpret 
what they saw, and mixed their 
commentaries on what was happen- 
ing on the sercen with the original 
dialogue. 

Rouch received the Prix Delluc (the 
highest award for a French film) for 
Moi un Noir. But he considers it a 
failure because, he says, the actors 
were neither better nor happicr after 
they had finished the film. This 
remark gives far better than 1 could 
an insight into what he Is looking 
for when making a film. 

The next step was La Pyramide 
Humaine, where he dealt openly 
with a theme which engrosses him: 
racism. Set this time in the bourg- 


VER 


eois surroundings of the college at 
Abidjan, the film sets out to show 
the relations between the European 
and African students who until then 
had co-existed peacefully enough 
but had ignored each other. On the 
initiative of a newly arrived French 
girl, Nadine, they start to mix and 
to get to know each other. 


The matin faults of this film are ob- 


vious. Rouch draws no conclusions 
and offers no remedy— who could? 
What spoils the film is the fact that 
his characters, all between 16 and 
18, live in a world completely de- 
void of adults—-parents, teachers, 
caretakers. ‘There is no social coni- 
pulsion in their life-- which gives an 
atmosphere of total unreality to the 
story. The second fault is the 
dramatisation of the story. ‘The 
rivalry between the two boys--one 
European, one African—-who are in 
love with Nadine, culminates in the 
suicide of one of them. After this 
the film Joses its balance and aban- 
dons its claim to be not fiction but 
a piece of real life. 


Jean Rouch’s last experiment has Jed 


him this time into studying the ways 
and customs of Parisians. He works 
with a group arbitrarily selected 
from among the friends of his co- 
author Edgar Morin. Here again 
(Chronique d'un Eté, 1960) the idea 
is fascinating: take several people, 
put them in front of a camera, get 


The 


them to forget that they are being 
filmed and they will tell their own 
story, therr happmess, their prob- 
lems. And all the time the film is 
being made, you can watch the 
changes that are tiking place im 
them throurh the very fact that they 
are making the film. ‘The experi- 
ment bears the name of ciemua 
vertté, ov psycho-draina. 

characters include Murceline, a 
wonin of 30 or so, who was de- 
ported at the age of 14 and has sull 
not been uble to outhve the shock, 


By 
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and who tries to have a strange love 
alluir with a student (lean Claude) 
10 years younger than herself. Their 
love affair is poisoned by their com- 
mon inability to adjust to the other, 
und her inability to dive im the 
present. 


Angelo is a worker at the Renault 


motor car factory who thinks that 
he is smarter than the rest and will 
find his own personal solution to 
the problems of the working class. 
Working in a factory is a horrible 
life; you get to think only of working 
additional hours so that you can 
have a car and a TV set like the 
other fellow. Just manage to get 
work in a film studio and all your 
problems are solved... . 


NEON-REALISM 


the Jast few years, to all 

appearances, the British film. in- 
dustry seems to be on the up-grade. 
It began to look as if major releases, 
while not pre-occupied or even 
really concerned about social issues 
or the tissue of day-to-day life for 
nine-tenths of the population, were 
at least starting to inject snatches of 
“social comment” into otherwise 
asocial films. 


There were sound self-preservation reasons 


for all this. [In December 1959 only nine 
million seats were sold, as compared with 
twenty-four million five years before. ‘The 
tomance and hero formulae were sagging 
at the box-oflice as well as in the reviews 
and among the film-is-an-art minorities. 


So the old formulae had to be revised, 


brought up to date. Constrictions were 
relaxed, so that subjects which had pre- 
viously been taboo industry, sex, racial- 
ism—could now be mentioned in cellu- 
loid. But as critical concessions 10 the 
new trend were over-eagerly made, so 
the ingredients of revival have been cor- 
rupted. What is occurring is a hardening 
of those very forms into something 
altogether more vicious and degrading 
than the old formulac they superseded a 
few years ago. What before was only 
chronic anaemia is fast becoming virulent 
cancer. 


The latest offering in this vein is Payroll. 


For a British film it has documentary 
qualities which a few years ago would 
have made you sit up im your seay and 
blink. The setting is Neweastle-on-Tyne 
instead of Elstree. The rain is real, not 
studio-sprinkled. The camera pans, tracks 
and zooms. Jn most British offerings it 
is only there to remind the actors they 
are making a film. But the vices em- 
bodied in this film are serious, and all 
the more so because of the deadpan 
apathy with which the public takes this 
kind of thing--in the absence of anything 
ulse to take, Payroll--along with Never 
Let Go, The Criminal and Hell is a City 
—subscribes, above all else, to the cull 
of violence, 


The way these films handle their scenes of 


violence indicates their fundaments! Jack 
of concern with anything more than a4 
cheap thrill. Fights and killings are the 


tughlights, both visually and psycho- 
logically. Life is nasty, brutish and short, 
if you're a criminal, but the alternative 
to crime is cosy domesticity and nothing 
more, This is perhaps the mast chilling 
facet of the neon-realists. Pick up u gun 
and the theme music gets jazzy, the 
camera-work frenetic. But despite the 
documentary veneer of the new-style 
cops-and-robbers, it all takes place in a 
social vacuum. The robbers dic but 
they've iasted life; the cops are there- 
they have to be—as the only alternative; 
the public are just people who run after 
the crooks. 


AH this began with films like Sapphire, 


Blind Date and Tiger Bay. Grains of 
violence were there, but not rampant, The 
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bolk of ftlms made within the system 
have, of course, never varied, just pro- 
liferated—horrars and comic carry-ons; 
films which make the cinema nothing 
more than a place in which people kill 
a couple of hours. 


But the thriller as a genre has more to 


offer than crossword-puzzle suspense and 
a few traumatic punch-ups, as the novels 
of the late Raymond Chandler showed. 
‘The gutted versions of Chandler which 
have appeared on tho screen--The Hig 
Sleep and The Lady in ihe Lake—are not 
only tributes to the facility with which 
big-screen can emasculate superb material; 
they also iustrate the priaritics to which 
the thriller has to canforn:, Violence and 
brife-action are at a premium, over- 
riding and even dictating plot-schemata 
Realism and a certain mastery of lavation 
came is 4 tater entbellishnient: in 
Americu in the early 1950s, in this 
country several years later. 


But what Chandler made of the thriller has 


been rejected out of hand by the Mreglish- 
speaking cinema. The  tough-minded 
humanisin aad the relentless cye for 
social injustice fave gone by the beard. 
the residue his realism and fis wise- 
cracks—have been assimilated and de 
bauched. The demands of TV have 
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May-Lou, a girl who lived a happy, 


bored fife ino Maly and came to 
Paris to live the dreary life of the 
small office employee, is saved only 
When she meets a man to love. 


This deseription of the three main 


characters shows the limits of the 
experauent, ‘The people shown in 
Chronique have problems that are 
too paurticuar to have any general 
value. ‘Uheir sincerity, moreover, is 
to say the Jeast doubtful. The most 
moving character, Mareeline has 
sequences which are also the most 
“acted ": walking through the Place 
de Ja Concorde recalling her arrest 
and her father’s death, or explaining 
to her African friends the signitic- 
ance of the number tattoed on her 
arm. So the questions put by the 
author remain: can you forget that 
you are being filmed, and can 
being filmed change your reactions? 


Although always a hitle disappointing, 


Jean Rouch’s work is always fascin- 
ating. He is satd to have explained 
that ethnography for him is a way 
of destroying any barriers between 
civilisations. “The ethnographer in 
him appears in all his work, even 
When he looks through his magnify- 
ing glass at fellow Eurepeans. He 
often gives the impression of an ex- 
permnental entomologist studying 
the ways of strange insects he 
neither kes nor dislikes, but whieh 
he wants to put on film. And this 
for the cducation of other genera- 
tions, when current prejudices have 
dicd out. 
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palliated the thriller even further, and by 
sheer repelition have hanunered jt inte 
a formula somewhere between f, the Jury 
and Red Hurvest. The thriller as a 
Vehicle for social protest died with 
Chandler. 


Payroll stands as the acme of a new tridi- 


tion in Hnitish cinema, fast, tough and 
hard as films like YAe Mip Hear and The 
Mobster which the Americans have been 
manufacturing for years. Hat there are 
differences. The American thrillers at 
least reflect and probably underplay the 
realities of their crime situation. Payrall 

as much because of as despite the 
vengeful widew and the loot being 
washed away at the cnd--intensifies and 
glumorises the careers of habitual erimin- 
als in this country, 


Apart fram all this, Payroll is a flop os 4 


film, It is basically unconvincing, Though 
cleverly contrived, even the early terse 
and campetently handled hi-jack sequence 
is marted by improbabilities: the driver 
of the payroll van, knowing that he is 
being chased, carefully drives our of a 
built-up arca where he could safely have 
rammed on the brakes into deserted 
country where he is ambushed. 


The robbery aver, every device since Black- 


mail is dyugged in to give the game 
uway: weak-willed accomplice tlayhes 
fivers round the “local”; other weak- 
willed accomplice gets paranoid, buray 
the money and bis house with it; hia wife 

the villain’s misiress--escapes through 
back door, filling ta notice the vengeful 
widow a couple of yards behind her; the 
brains of the outlit ia slashing the Jolly 
inla his get-away car. 


Payroll ia swaniped by an orgy af give-away 


snd doublecross, [Ht is ethically dangerous 

the fistfuls of dough used in the pub- 
jicily faithfully symbolisy all the tlm 
stands far, and the clutching hand is an 
incilement te anarchy. Above all, it is 
ultimately meaningless: it offers tha 
criminal no hape of anything save retri- 
butien, and it proifea crime as a pheno 
menon, pure and simple ax the law whith 
makes it wid the society which generates 
We Pavroll--despite ie up-ie-tlate, trang: 
atlantic flavour-is a throwback, and 


While the uadilion it represents persists, 
the thriller is unlikely ta serve as a 
vehiths for anything mor socially gure 
posive than the diecinination of criminal 
techniques, 
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CHILDREN’S FILM-MAKING 


1. Screen education 


JNO one can ignore the fact that school Iessons are only one of the factors 


of a clild’s education. A child’s 
totality of his experience 
tcll him, but also from what his 
parents say and do, what he reads 
in the newspapers, what he sees and 
hears around him and from what 
he sees and hears on the cinema 
and television scrcens. 


Children spend at least half as much time 
in front of the serecn as they do in front 
of the teacher and many parents and 
teachers are concerted about the in- 
fluence of the two screen imedia, especial- 
ly because they are so time-consuming 
and are passive critertainment. Yet in 
so nny schools and homes children are 
given litle or no encouragement to do 
other than accept passively the films and 
television programmes they watch. All 
too often the attitude of many teachers 
and parents to the sercen media is one 
of condemnation and numerous con- 
ferences have made resolutions deploring 
the standards of films and television pro- 
grammics, Meanwhile, children) go on 
watching. 


ideas and values are formed from the 


not only from what his teachers and his text-books 


The individual, even as a member of a 
conference producing resolntions, — has 
lithe hope of bringing about any = im- 
mediate major change in the products of 
the mass media. Ile can, however, if 
he is a teacher, youth club leader or 
parent, change the attitude of the young 
viewer from one of passive acceptance 
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of whatever is offered to one of lively 
and critical interest in what he sees, 
Eleven years ago a group of teachers came 
together to form a society to do some- 
thing about encouraging children to make 
their interest in films an active one. ‘To- 
day, that society, now the Society for 
Education in Film and ‘Felevision, is 
concerned with both film and _ television 
because, whatever the purists may say, 
in the child's mind there is no clear 


2. Minor directors 


JOR the past three years the boys of Cornwall Secondary School have won 
awards in the National Children’s Film Competition, with Change the 
Subject, Paper Chase and Scramble, Their success has been due to an excellent 


course in films and film-making, 
Under Don Waters, a new subject, Screen 
Rducation, has been introduced into the 
syllabus there, occupying two periods a 
week—as much time as History or Geog- 
raphy. And why not? Considering the 
inunense popularity of films with average 
children, a critical appreciation ought ob- 
viously to be encouraged in schools, It 
might do more to improve the standards of 
the industry than any amount of grumbling. 
Yhe core of this course, which extends 
from the second to the fifth forms, is a 
discussion of current films and ‘TV pro- 
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gramnies. Both silent and sound films are 
shown, sometimes to illustrate particular 
topics Jike “War on the Screen”. At the 
same time, the methods of the medium are 
explained, and the boys are given exercises 
in this. Vor example, having been told 
that a film is a story in pictures, they are 
fold to depict an episode in six shots. In 
this way they pick up the technical vocabu- 
lary. 

After 18 months of such preparation, 
they are told that they can make their owa 
film—but only if they produce a good story. 
Film-making is not treated merely as some- 
thing it would be fun to try one’s hand at, 
but as a serious undertaking. While pro- 
fessional «standards are aimed at due 
account has to be taken of ihe limitations 
of a school, One secret of Don Water's 
success is that he persuades the boys to 
base their stories on their own experience, 
if only because most of the filming must be 
doug in the streets around. Highly-coloured 


adventure stories are avoided, 

Usually a story takes about two months 
to emerge. Anyone in the cliss who is 
interested may contribute one. The con- 
tributions are then discussed at an informal 
mecting, and parts of several stories may 
eventually be woven together. The initial 
idea of Scramble was that of a group creep- 
ing out of a film-lesson to do something 
and creeping back again, undetected, before 
the lesson was over. Once this had been 
adopted, the boys were asked to write down 
any thoughts they might have as to the 
purpose of the manoeuvre. These in their 
turn had to be sifted—-and so the story 
was gradually built up. 

Next a shooting-script has to be prepared, 
each shot being carefully considered. The 
boys are encouraged to visualise what they 
are planning by sketching the shots on a 
blackboard; and the director and assistant- 
director, cameraman and assistant-camera- 
man, are all instructed in their particular 
jobs. The shooting itself, done mostly in 
out-of-school hours, takes anything trom 
four to six weeks; the editing, another two 
months. Though one boy is named director, 
he cannot bear the whole responsibility: 
that is shared between all. 

In Change the Subject, titles were used 
on one or two occasions to explain the 
action. Jn the more recent films these have 
been eliminated, as the boys themselves felt 
that they interrupted the smooth flow of 
the action, which, with a little more care, 
ought to explain itself. But there is no 
plan for producing a  sound-track with 
dialogue. For one thing, it would be too 
costly. For another, the acting benefits 
from improvisation, which the learning of 
set parts would impede. 


CONCORD FILMS COUNCIL 


Distributors of films on peace and humanitarian subjects. 


Send for 


free lists. 


Audio and Visual aids equipment sales 


Now available. The 2nd edition of “Films for Peace,” a 32-page compilation 
showing where 330 films can be obtained, with details of running times, hire 


charges and brief description. 


Price Is. 6d. plus 4d. postage, or fram Peace 


News, PPU, CND and the Friends Book Centre. 
Concord Films Council, 154 Corbyn St, N4, (ARC 7200). 


separation of the two media. 

Ihis Society exists to provide practical help 
for teachers and youth club leaders, bas- 
ing its policy on the assumption that an 
allempt to encourage children and young 
people to develop a_ discriminating 
atulude towards the mass entertainment 
media is part of a teacher’s responsibility. 
ft believes that positive and sympathetic 
guidance will lead to more selective and 
appreciative viewing in school, in_ the 
cinema and in the home. 

The work that is being done in this field 
with the help of the Society varies from 
school to school, since facilities and 
opportunities for individual teachers who 
believe in the importance of educating 
children in film and television are not 
everywhere the same. 

Where the curriculum and the headmaster 
or headmistress allow, screen education 
may appear as lessons on the time-table. 
In these, children are taught about film 
and television and, most important, they 
apply what they learn to what they see 
on the screen out of school. This is not 
an academic subject, studying film and 
television from the adult point of view 
of what is good and what is bad, but is 
concerned with the children’s experiences 
and interests in current films and tele- 
vision programmes, 


Where curricular time is not available, 


many schools run film societies at which 
children see films which they will enjoy 
and which they may not have the opport- 
unity of secing at local cinenms or on 
television. ‘Phe films are chosen to 
stimulate interest and discussion and to 
encourage the children to form for then- 
selves standards of judgment, which will 
not necessarily be those of the teacher. 

The most obvious practical way of learning 
about lilm is to make a film and in an 
ever increasing number of schools and 
youth clubs children are miuking films 
as part of their screen education, ‘The 
wm here is not simply the making of a 
film but the putting into practice of what 
has been learnt about film in lessons and 
film: society discussions. 

A child who has been taught about the 
screen media and has been encouraged 
fo think about what he sees will be more 
fully appreciative of what he enjoys and 
will have a greater awareness of the 
values and ideas being presented. For 
example, a child who has been shown 
and encouraged to discuss such war films 
as A Time out of War, Yesterday's 
Enemy and Paths of Glory will know 
that there is a different view of war from 
the glorious adventure so often depicted 
on the screen. He may still enjoy the 


usual war films, but he will be likely 
to question their realism. 


Two bullies at bay: a scene from ° 


*Scramble,” the award-winning film 


made by boys af Cornwall Secondary School. 


In Paper Chase 60 per cent of the film 
was retained; in Scramble only 30-50 per 
cent, Originally, only badly-shot film was 
discarded. Now, shots which have been 
held too Jong and shots which fail to carry 
the story forward are also cut: the result 
being films of great economy and speed. 
This indicates a more critical attitude to- 
wards the work, Indeed, although no set 
of boys has as yet made more than one 
film, cach has been more technically pro- 
ficient than the last, because they Jearn 
from their predecessors’ experiments, 

There was a scene in Change the Subject 
in which two boys, discovering their mis- 
take, turned gloomily ta face each other in 
the headmaster’s study, sighing discon- 
solately, while the camera, in close-up, 
moved from one face to the other. The 
actors di] not know how to give variety to 
the expression of their feelings, and the 
camera became an embarrassment, Those 
who made Scramble would have sensed this 
and shortened the scene. 

There is, perhaps, some danger in this 
concentration on technical proficiency, un- 
less it is accompanied by an equal attention 
to the subtlety of the story itself. It might 
casily lead to slickness. In fact, at certain 
points in Scramble, it has actually done so. 
When, for example, two bullies are brought 
jo bay by a group of their victims, and 
realising that they are trapped, begin to 
edge nervously backwards, you suddenly 


find your sympathy veering. You find your- 
self wondering whether, after all, they are 
not more to be pitied than blamed, Though 
the boys on the skyline with their bicycles 
form a delicate and graceful silhouette, 
which it must have been tempting to in- 
clude, the intended emotional effect is 
defeated. 

Commercial cinema so often and so 
easily cuarsens feelings, and hides what it 
is doing beneath a glossy surface, that any 
teaching about films ought to pay attention 
to this. Now that the boys of Cornwall 
School are such competent technicians, they 
heed to examine, not only how a thing is 
done, but also the effect of doing it in a 
particular way. No doubt, in discussing 
They were Expendable and The Children 
of Hiroshima, they have done so. But they 
must apply the lessons to their own produc- 
tions as well, if their style is to illuminate 
their thought. It would be a great pity if 
they were ever to be taken in by their 
sheer cleverness with the camera. 

However, what makes the best parts of 
these films sa impressive is precisely the 
suitability of the style to the subject. Al- 
though the techniques are not new—that 
was hardly to be expected—they do not 
give the impression of being picked out of 
a text-book of recipes either. And what 
makes them so well worth serious attention 
is the fine proaf they give of what boys can 
do, working together creatively, 


The 


growth of 


Concord Films 
By Alan Lovell 


MOsT Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament groups now put on an 
occasional film show as part of their 
activities. One group even runs ifs own 
film society. The credit for the good 
use that the CND has made of film 
really belongs to the initiative and 
Imagination of a few people. They are 
now disguised under the rather formal 
title of Concord Films. Concord has 
an imposing front; its list of sponsors 
(Lindsay Anderson, Bertrand Russell, 
Canon Collins and Constance Cum- 
mings are among them) looks formid- 
able but like most nuclear disarmament 
organisations this hides the hard work 
that is done by a very few people. 
Concord Films is at present primarily a 
distributing organisation, ‘Fhat is, it has a 
number of films at its disposal which can 
be hired by anybody interested. AR the 
day-to-day work of Concord (the booking, 
despatch, and general care of the films) is 
done by Eric Walker and his wife, Lydia, in 
their spare time. All the work is done, as it 
has been from the very early days when 
the organisation was known as the Nuclear 
Disarmament Newsreel Commitice, from 
the bedroom of Fric’s house in Finsbury 
Park, Eric admits that he has the talent 
for this kind of work. “T have a mass 
production, conveyor-like mind”, he says. 


Always in films 


Firic has always been in the film business. 
He worked for a well-known film distribu- 
tion company, Plato Films, for six years. 
He then started his own film projection 
service, but this wasn’t a success (he went 
bankrupt to be precise) and he went to 
work for Hritish Transport Films as a 
projectionist, He then started another film 
projection service which is now successful 
enough for him to employ two projec- 
tionists. 


Active in CND from the beginning, Eric 
started ta show films ta his own CND 
group, He felt that this could be done on 
a wider scale and made enquiries to see if 
anybody else was interested in doing 80. 
‘Twickenham CND put him in touch with 
Eric Bamford. Their first. venture together 
was to actually make a film. ‘This was a 
short newsreel accouny of the Direct 
Action Committee’s first Swaffham sit-down 
(the first civil disobedience protest by the 
anti-nuclear campaign). They were able to 
do this with the help of Barry Dallas who 
worked in the CND central office and had 
a camera. 

This Swaffham action was the first of its 
kind and television did not renlise- its 
significance until it had taken place. Since 
no TV cameras had covered the event, Eric 
Walker and Eric Bamford were able to sell 
their film to television, In this way the 
Nuclear Disarmament Newsreel Committee 
was born. Ht follawed this film-making 
venture up by making newsreels of the 1959 
Aldermaston march and the Harrington 
direct action protest, 

The NDNC then turned its attention to 
film distribution. Eric Walker had seen a 
couple of films at the London Film Festival 
which he thought would be useful for 
CND groups. With his own money he 


NECKTIES 


Printed just 


for CND supporters. 


below the knot with a small black 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
emblem. Pure Wool 5s. each, Terylene 


Ts. 6d, each. Choose colours from — 
royal-blue, pale-blue, cherry-red, rust, 
green, yellow, and grey. Special rates 
for branch secretaries. 
CAMPAIGN NECKTIES, 
“ Eastholme ”, Lansdowne Road, 
5S, Woodford, London, £.78. 


bought copies of the films and started to 
distribute them. (One of them, a horrific 
vision of the present state of the world 
which has a sequence with dance music 
being played over images of concentration 
camp victims, was described by an amateur 
film magazine as a “ delightful) film") 


From then on Eric steadily built up a 
collection of films. He ranged very tar for 
useful material and his collection included 
films from America, Poland, Canada and 
Britain. He also established the principle 
of choosing films of as high # quality as 
possible and not being content with crude 
propaganda material. 


The Quakers, mainly due to the inspira- 
tion of Francis Jude, who was then the 
field worker of the Friends Peace Com- 
Inittee, and Rex Phillips, also began to take 
an interest in the use of film. ‘They 
organised a viewing of relevant films which 
was so successful that it has now become 
an annual event. In Educating for Peace 
they published lists of suitable films. And 
the Peace Committee sponsored a film 
about the 1960 Aldermaston march, 


A year ago, out of these two groups, 
Concord Films, was formed to rationalise 
and develop their activities. ‘The NONC 
gave Concord all its films and also made 
it a grant of £50. With the help of a 
private loan of £50 and a grant of £100 
from the Scott Bader Commonwealth 
Fund, Concord was able to begin on a 
reasonable financial basis and buy other 
films. 


Among the films it has available are 
Reware, a marvellous Polish cartoon about 


Stefan Janik’s experimental film, ‘ Beware’ 
Studio in Warsaw is one of the tides distributed by Concard Films. Ut 


symbolises the development of 


the development of warfare, The Lunguage 
of Faces, an account of an American vigil 
outside the Pentagon, and Science for Life, 
a film about the use of science, directed 
mainly at young people. These films have 
been supplemented by the films that Con- 
cord are distributing for other organisa- 
tious like the United Nations Organisation, 
and the Royal Socicty for the Blind. 
Distributing films is not the limit of 
Conconl’s ambitions. In January Science 
for Life will be shown at the Schoolboys’ 
Exhibition, which is the first tirne a peace 
film will counteract the propaganda of the 
armed forces. Concord is trying to obtain 
a subtitled version of George Franju’s 
superb Hotel des Invalides. “They have pro- 
duced a Filmy for Peace catalogue. In the 
near future they hope to produce a 
quarterly review of film which will be a 
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, from the Miniature Film 


weapons through the centuries. 


hind of idm Which, Vhey have just bought 
a daylight cinema van which can be used 
for showing films in the open air (ihe van 
can be hired fram Concord). 


tic Walker also has some personal 
ambitions for the future of Concord, He 
would like to set up an organisation which 
would be compatable to the commercial 
cinema circuits so that Concord’s films could 
have the widest possible showing, And he 
would tke some trust organisation to make 
it possible for Concerd to loan films fttee 
of charge to those groups, likey schools, 
which could make good use of the fils 
but can't always aflord to hire them. Rut 
his greatest anibition at the moment is to 
get CND groups to retum their films on 
tine and save many agonixed hours and 
frantic phone calls! 


HOAUGUDEUUUAUUAUIAUUDDUACGSAUE ADUAUUUHATSEOR ESATA SMOFOTABTEUUAGTOUAUUUANOLGOHGOQU GOULD OUUURSASUEAARGHNOGUOUSUOGOUOOOGTOUDSEUBHLEQUNNEULGG444008Q04GDOCOQSVUNUdUNN¢NEGDAG40G¢NENGGAGLLUGUDELOUADULTEOODEREAUASNENUGU#GENGUUE AUORRUAUTENERUEOUD RACAL 


A legislative code 
From R. Gresham Cooke, MP 


N your issue of November 17 you attack 

me for suggesting a legislative code for 
industrial relations, although = such — is 
operated in’ Sweden and other countries 
quite happily. 


{ had not got in mind anything like 
imprisoning “agitators” as you supgest. 
What [ thought might be acceptable is if 
it became a rule for all employers to offer 
alk employees a month's notice on either 
side on the understanding that such was a 
definite contract and that therefore no 
strike, official or unotlicial, could be called 
under a month's notice at least. Is there 
anything very unfair about that? 


Such a waiting period imposed by a code 
accepted by both sides would certainly give 
more time for feclings ta cool down before 
hasty action was taken.—-R. GRESHAM 
COOKE, UWuause of Commons, London, 
S.W.L. 


‘The Moscow March 


(IND members in Brixham (PN last week) 

“ feel that some of the comments made 
by the San Francisco to Mascow marchers 
are anti-Communist, and likely to help 
build up a war psychosis. Among. the 
things they object to are the fact that the 
marchers were encouraged by evidence of 
intellectual dissent among Russian students, 
and by the vitality of the Catholic Church 
in Poland. 


To be encouraged by such things is, no 
doubt, evidence of a bourgeois-liberal out- 
look, and not a Marxist one. In this sense 
the marchers were anti-Comnmninist, and in 
this sense most pacifists are anti-Communist. 
But it is difficult to see how anti-Com- 


munism, in this sense, fosters a war psycho- 
sis. All the cold-war types P've ever talked 
to have always been mast unwilling to 
udmit that Russians are ever allowed to 
express dissent, and consistently underplay 
the ability of Catholicism to maintain itself 
in a Communist state, ("di won't Jast. You 
wait.) 


A monolithic society is frightening, be- 
cause if scems impervious to outside in- 
fluence. ("Fhe only language they under- 
stand is force", etc) By demonstrating 
dramatically that eastern Burope is not as 
monolithic as oflicial propaganda from Kast 
and West paints it, the marchers have done 


ua real service to peace, Hf thia is politicat 
immattivity, let as have more of it: 
GEOFFREY CARNAL, 22 Duke Street, 
Ediaburgh t, 


Thank you 


| SHOULD bo very grateful if you would 

publish a thank-you letter fram me ta 
all the 300 or so friends and sympathisers 
who wrate fo me sind sent me cards, tele- 
grams, flowers and gifts while T was in 
prison in Scotland, As | heard from so 
many people T cannot write fo ench ene 
individually; but 1 should like all these 
who sent me greetings to know thal | was 
allowed to receive their letters, and that it 
cheered me up immensely to kaow that 
so many people were sympathising with 
me throughout uy sentence, —- PAT 
ARROWSMITEL, 89 ‘Falgarth Rd, Londen, 
W.14. 


FETT TTT ET Ce PETTITT TLE LLL LULL Rte riety) 


Oxfam rushes 


aid to 


Kenya and Tanganyika 


PROLONGED drought followed by heavy 
rains and floods has created famine 
conditions in Kenya and Tanganyika. ‘The 
Hritish Goverament has given £300,000 to 
help in Kenya and the RAF haye drapped 
over 1,000,000 Ibs. of food. But Tanganyika 
needs £1,000,000 inimediately to distribute 
food piven by the USA and for other 
relief services, and the Colonial Office has 
indicated that it ts unlikely they can pive 
this in view of the £8,000,000) already 
granted for Tanganyika'’s independence. 


In Kenya about 500,000 people will need 
supplics of food for several months and a 
similar nnmber are suffering fram the 
Tanganyika famine. In Somalia where 
recent floods have swept away villages and 
destroyed the harvest about 600,000 peaple 
will need food. 


The Oxford Committee for Famine Relief 
opened an East African Fund about two 


weeks apo; before that slop-gap aid of over 
£30,000 had been sent, bat Oxfam's avail- 
ably funds were then exhausted. Oxfam is 
also assisting thousands of cefugees from 
Kuanda, who have fled to Tanganyika, 
Uganda, the Congo and Urundi. In the 
raission baildings at Tbuys, Urundi, alane, 
4,000 ars crowded und are receiving ranans 
below subsistance level, or nana at all, 


The response to tle Oxfam appeal has 
teen generous, QOxfani fags now sent 
£53,000 to Kast Afriea, provided £30,000 
for seed in Tanganyika, sent four-and-achalf 
tong of clothing and blankets, 10 tons of 
milk to Tanganyika and five tans to Keaya, 
As a crésult of its appeal, £55,000 hax been 
received, David Graham, an Ostam worker, 
has personally received £118 14s, 10d. from 
lesa than 300 appeals sent to Peace News 


readers. Money can bo sent to David 
Graham at: 31 Manville Read, Landon, 
SWAT 
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The cold war. ... 


The Cold War and iis Origins (1917- 
1960), by D. FP. Fleming (Allen and 
Unwin, wo Volumes, £5 Ss. Od. 
the set). 


/ 
JN a study of this kind the personality 
und the qualifications of the author 

are of importance. Here, those un- 
familiar with Professor Fleming’s 

work can learn from the publishers’ 
blurb, amidst a variety of biographi- 

cal details, that he is, since 1928, 

Professor of International Relations 

at Vanderbilt University, that he 

saw active service in France in World 

War |, has specialised in the study 

of the consequences of war since 

1918, and was a member of the 

Board of Directors of the Woodrow 

Wilson Foundation from 1950-1955 

and of the Executive Council of the 

American Association of University 

Professors from 1954-1957, 


He witnessed the Manchurian and Ethio- 
pian crises of the League of Nations, the 
Tran crisis in the United Nations and the 
abortive Summit Conference in 1960, He 
is the author of five previous books deal- 
ing with the aftermath of World War I, 
a broadcaster of political commentary, 
and & contributor to a number of pub- 
licutions which, since 1950, have included 
The British Weekly. 

The present work, in two volumes running 
io a total of 1,115 pages, is on so vast a 
scale that its careful study and annotation 
take considerable time, accounting for the 
Jateness of the present review. It may 
also be said at once that Professor Flem- 
ing's study has met with more adverse 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
ON RUSSIA 


These quotations are from a useful 
reference volume the CONCISE ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIA OF RUSSIA (Everyman, 30s.). The 
author, Dr, Utechin, studied at Moscow 
University 1939-41 and only left Russia 
in 1943, so that he knows the Soviet 
systent at first hand, 

Fledions.—Fictions constitute a very im- 
portant element in the Communist power 
aystem. Much of the official Communist 
ideology, propaganda and agitation is 
fictitious, the function of these official 
fictions being not to convince but to 
ensure ostensibly conformist behaviour. 
Thus fictions are diiferent from myths, 
which are believed by a part of the 
population. ... ‘The majority of fictions 
now in use relate to the internal Jife of 
the country, and fiave been deliberately 
created as fictions, ic. they are not 


meant to be believed in Russia. Indeed, 
to fake fictions at their face value might 
be very dangerous. When no longer con- 


venient, fictions are either quietly drop- 
ped and not mentioned thereafter, or 
else condemned as deviations or dis- 
fortions of the correct interpretation of 
the relevant basic doctrine, ... Some of 
the main fictions are . the “ most 
democratic constitution in the world"; 
the principle of distribution “to cach 
according to his work"; the “ freedom 
of learning and art"; the “ people's love 
for the Soviet state, the Communist party 
and its leaders"; the “ labour enthusiasm 
of the Soviet people"; “ vigilance "; the 
“neople's wrath’)... 
Kapitza.—Induced to visit the USSR in 
1934, he was not permitted to return to 
fingland, and he finally agreed to work 
after refusing to do so for several 
months. His English laboratory was 
bought and set up in Moscow as the 
Institute of Physical Problems, which he 
has headed 1936-46 and again since 
Stalin’s death, having in the meantime 
reportedly auffered imprisonment for re- 
fusing to work on the military uses of 
nuclear energy. He is believed to be so 
ongaged now... . 

FRANK LEES 


criticism than with praise, which is not 
surprising in view of the fact that he is 
mainly concerned with the mistakes, 
vacillations and inconsistencies of Ameri- 
can policies in the first place, and of 
allicd demerits in the second, 

As the bracketed dates of the title show, the 
author goes back to 1917, the year of the 
Russian revolution, for the starting point 
of the cold war, which in those very first 
days was not even cold. It is convenient 
for the West to forget, but natural for 
Moscow to remember, the Western inter- 
vention in the Russian revolutionary 
effort, which turned it into a ferocious 
civil war. The first of the two volumes 
deals with this part of the story and sub- 
sequent events up to 1950. It often over- 
laps into the later period, and this lack 
of strict respect for chronology is some- 
times rather confusing. But the main 
facts are nevertheless clearly stated. 


Ranking high among these is that, in spite of 
President Wilson’s unwillingness to make 
peace with any German government that 
was not democratic, the Supreme Allied 
Command issued a decree on November 
10, 1918, the day before the armistice, 
that it would deal only with officials of 
the old Imperial Government. The reason 
for this was their fear of a bolshevik 
revolution in the Reich, in the footsteps 
of what had happened in Russia. ‘They 
were right in being cautious about plac- 
ing confidence in unknown and _ passibly 
irresponsible men, but ludicrously wrong 
in failing to recognise the deep differences 
between events and tendencies in Russia 
and those in Germany. There was no 
danger of Germany’s bolting away into 
excessive proletarianism; what she needed 
was practical guidance towards indestruct- 
ible respect for democracy—the opposite 
of what was brought to the fore in 
German minds by what they experienced 
day after day. And when their prone- 
Ness to acceptance of authoritarian Ieader- 
ship produced Hitler, he was for years 
looked upon not as a world danger but 
as immensely useful in preventing Com- 
munistic expansion towards the West. 


* 


{t was not until a Labour Government came 


into office in 1924 that Britain recognised 
the Soviet Government. The United 
States, where a first instalment of hysteria 
had led to witch-hunting investigations 
into anything and anyone with the 
slightest connection with socialism as 
early us 1917, held out for another nine 
years and a half. Washington’s recog- 
nition came in November 1933, by which 
time Franklin 1D. Roosevelt had arrived 
at the White House on his first term of 
office. 


Both Russia and Germany being excluded 


from high-level talks on vital subjects, 
they jointly administered a severe shock 
to the self-rightcous rest of the world in 
1922 by their Rapallo friendship treaty, 
which remained in force untif Hitler 
came to power. In 1933 Germany with- 
drew from the League of Nations, and 
in 1934 Russia became a member, Her 
entry was motivated by fear of Hitler's 
avowed aim of castward expansion, inten- 
sified by Japan's aggressiveness. For years 
past Litvinov, then the Soviets’ Forcign 
Affairs Minister, had pleaded for general 
disarmament parily, no doubt, because 
he knew that his proposals embarrassed 
the anti-Communist nations. But as soon 
as it became a high probability that Hitler 
would come to power in Germany, Rus- 
sian anxiety for disarmament became 
wholly sincere, whilst the West, seeing in 
German National Socialism a highly use- 
ful accretion to anti-Communist strength, 
grew less and less interested, 


The intervening years before the outbreak 
of World War H brought only causes for 
disagreement between East and West with 
the result of deeper animosity between 
the two systems. There was nothing even 
faintly resembling true friendship between 
them when Hiver’s invasion of Russia 
threw them into a wartime alliance, in 


which neither side gave up its suspicion 
of the other. {It was always a certainty 
that the end of the war against Germany 
must bring them face to face with the 
hard problem of how to avert a war 
between themselves. 


In Professor Fleming’s opinion, with which 
it is diflicult not to agree, President 
Roosevelt was the man best fitted to act 
as the understanding mediator between 
the two sides. His death on April 12, 
1945, brought a very different sort of man 
to the White Hfouse. President ‘Pruman 
behaved, from the first day of his reign, 
with a lack of regard and consideration 
for Russia which precluded any possib- 
ility of post-war amity between Washing- 
ton and Moscow, 


Among many others, three facts stand out 
to justify this opinion: On the third 


war against Communism. A first con- 
sequence of President Truman’s exag- 
gerated anti-Communism was to blind 
him to the fact that not every revolu- 
tionary movement anywhere was Com- 
munistic, and in this he had the equally 
blind support of Winston Churchill. Of 
the Churchill Fulton speech on March 
5, 1946, delivered in the presence of 
President Truman, Professor Fleming 
says that if Roosevelt had still been 
alive Churchill “ would never have dared 
to propose that he come to the United 
States and issue a call for a world 
alliance to encircle the Soviet Union and 
establish Western democracy in Eurasia.” 
Practically up to that time there had been 
no close relationship between Soviet and 
Chinese Communism. [n earlier days 
Mao Tse-tung had even declared that 
unadulterated Marxism was potentially 


. . . and its origins 


morning after Roosevelt’s death President 
Truman had the first of his daily con- 
ferences with Fleet Admiral William D. 
Leahy, Chairman of the Joint Chicfs of 
Staff, who became the most influential of 
his advisers. ‘The importance of this lies 
in the fact that Admiral Leahy was known 
for his long-time aversion to the Russians. 

Secondly, when Russian Foreign Minister 
Molotov paid his first courtesy visit to 
the new President, ‘Truman spoke to him 
on the point of American-Russian dis- 
agreement about the character to be given 
to a new Polish Government ° with blunt- 
ness unadorned by the polite verbiage of 
diplomacy, which was more than pleasing 
to me” according to Admiral Leahy’s 
account of the mecting. (Drew Pearson 
subsequently described the President's 
language on this relation-determining 
occasion as “Missouri mule-driver’s 
language ”.) 

Important as they were, both of these 
factors were dwarfed by the events con- 
nected with the atom bomb. Its an- 
nounced release, on August 6, 1945, just 
a few days after the date set for Russia's 
entry into the war against Japan, was 
interpreted by Moscow (as well as in 
other quarters) as a calculated cffort to 
render it impossible for the Russians to 
claim the gains promised to them in the 
Par East as their compensation for de- 
claring war against the Japanese. 

Bad as this was for prospects of good 
relations in the future, what was even 
worse was the decision to withhold the 
so-called atomic secrets. The possession 
of a means of warfare fantastically more 
powerful than anything previously even 
imagined was to remain an American 
monopoly, with the self-evident impli- 
cation that it placed the Soviets into a 
position of practical defencelessness in 
the event of military conflict with the 
United States. Taking this fact in com- 
bination with the Truman-Leahy attitude, 
Moscow became convinced that the 
American wartime ally was now post-war 
enemy number one. 


* 


It became evident within the very first days 
of the Truman Administration that the 
period of endeavour to conciliate East- 
West differences had come to an end. 
There would be no further efforts on the 
American side to help towards com- 
promise solutions for problems arising 
out of fundamental clashes of interest 
and mutual suspicions. 


The new conditions intensified Moscow’s 
twofold reaction to the US atom bomb 
monopoly, One part was plain fear of 
American military aggression in order to 
enforce President Truman’s ideas of what 
the world was to become in the Far East 
as well as in Europe. The second part, 
complementary to the first, was that not 
a day must be wasted and no effort must 
be spared to shorten the period before 
Russia would also be in possession of 
atomic weapons. 

Everybody knew that America’s advantage 
of being the only atomic Power was most 
unlikely to last more than a very few 
years, and this gave rise to a Pentagon 
school of thought advocating a preventive 


harmful to China (compare this with 
present-day quarrels between Peking and 
Moscow!) and there had been hostility 
between the two countries over Man- 
churia. The Fulton speech and American 
help to Chiang Kai-shek brought them 
together. ‘The Truman-Churchill aim to 
quarantine Communism, soon to be given 
official expression in the ‘Truman Doc- 
trine of 1947, was the starting point of 
the brinkmanship policies brought to 
their high-point under Foster Dulles. 

Communism was to be “ contained”, which 
meant the creation of military bases right 
up to the doorsteps of Russia and China, 
support for every régime irrespective of 
its merits provided that it was hostile to 
Communism, and even a ban on internal 
revolutionary efforts anywhere of a 
socialist character. It therefore became 
a logical consequence that Chiang Kai- 
shek should be supported even after he 
had been driven off the mainland, and 
that Syngman Rhee should not be stop- 
ped when he attempted to reconquer 
North Korea after the 38th Parallel had 
been laid down as the dividing line 
between his and the Communists’ terri- 
tories at the time of the first Korean 
armistice. 


* 


The situation which developed in Indo- 


China was even more absurd. There, 
with Mr. Foster Dulles new in control of 
the US State Department and General 
MacArthur in charge of military opera- 
tions, America’s traditional anti-colonial- 
isn. was totally forgotten; and after 
France had at Jong last given up the 
struggle against the people's fight for 
independence as hopeless, the reactionary 
war was continued by America because 
General MacArthur was convinced that 
Indo-China was the gateway through 
which the Chinese would advance in 
order to conquer the whole of South- 
East Asia, 


In Europe, Western Germany was re-armed, 


Chancellor Adenauer was allowed to 
grow into a figure of such importance 
that he often become decisive in the 
formation of allied reactions to Russian 
proposals, President de Gaulle had to be 
accepted at his own valuation, French 
obduracy in Algeria had to be tolerated, 
Franco’s Spain treated as one of the 
world’s “free countries” for the sake 
of obtaining American bases there, and 
Salazar's dictator-ridden Portugal wel- 
comed as a member of NATO, the 
twenticth century Holy Alliance against 
enslavement. 

The Cold War and its Origins will annoy 
many people, the more so because they 
will be unable to prove the author wrong 
on any point of importance in his long 
enumeration of Western mistakes. It 
would of course be highly interesting if 
Moscow, now that Stalin’s internal mis- 
deeds are given publicity, were to be as 
frank about errors of Russian foreign 
policy as Professor Fleming is about 
those of the State Department and the 
Pentagon. In the meantime every objec- 
live student of international affairs will 
do well to give these two volumes his 
most careful attention. 


ROY SHERWOOD 
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DEMONSTRATORS 


‘NOT 


GUILTY ’ 


‘| had ideals once ’—Judge 


HQIGHT young people who were 

arrested in New York for protest- 
ing against Soviet tests have been 
acquitted on the grounds that they had 
not caused a disturbance. 

As reported by Jim Peck in his Peace 
News article on November 10, they had 
been dragged away by the police after 
standing in silent vigil on October 30 out- 
side the building which houses the Russian 
delegation to the United Nations. 

At the hearing the Judge at first seemed 
rather cynical and sarcastic. He asked one 
of the eight, David Mitchell: “What do 
you do for a living besides dream?” 

Mitchell: “1 try to make my dreams 
come true.” 


The Judge threatened to hold him in 
contempt of court, but Mitchell explained: 
“Well, EL do. I work for peace.” 


Yet before the Judge handed down his 
“not guilty” verdict he said: “ These 
people are all wrapped up in their ideals. I 
had them once too, but you lose them one 
by one.” 

The demonstrators, members of the 
Polaris Action group, had told the Soviet 
delegation: “Some of us have been in jail 
in the past for our non-violent protests 
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Survival instinct 


‘callously used ’ 


N the eve of Canada’s two-day 

Civil Defence alert the Vancouver 
Sun's Weekend Magazine (November 
11) published a grave warning against 
official defence propaganda in the 
form of an interview with Dr. Joseph 
Sternberg, expert on nuclear hygiene 
from the University of Montreal. 


Declaring that the public was being lulled 
into a false sense of security, he said: “My 
sense of responsibility urges me to give the 
public a realistic insight into what can be 
expected both during and after a nuclear 
attack.” 

Shelters, cither private or public, could 
not provide safety. (heir usefulness against 
blast and heat were subject to severe critic- 
ism: he instanced the melting of ventilators 
on shelters. They would be definitely use- 
less against radio-active giises or induced 
radio-activity. 


NOT THE BOMB 


Home shelters, he pointed out, would 
themselves be a cause of many casualtics, 
hot from the Bomb, but from families 
possessing them coming under “instant 
attack by those that have no shelter and 
wish to take over the first one they lind “in 
the event of there being a warning signal. 

He instanced the case of & man announc- 
ing that he was going to mount 2 machine- 
gun at the entrance to his shelter to keep 
out his “neighbours”. Advertisements 
offering hore shelters for sale already 
indicate that the shelter will be built in 
such a way that it will be hidden trom 
the neighbours. 

“For these reasons I think the survival 
instinct of our people is being callously 
used to mislead us all about the tacts of 
nuclear fife--and death,” he declared. 


Briefly 

De. Brock Chisholm is one of the founders 
of a new Canadian Peace Research In- 
stitute, established “to engage scientists 
in full-time research on problems that 
underlie international tensions and the 
nuclear peril,” according to an Associated 
Press report on November 2. ' 

Archery lessons are to be started for jet 
fighter pilots of the US Air Force at 
their Ipswich Armed Services centre, 


against America’s part in the arms race .. . 
(We) pledge ourselves to protest against 
American nuclear preparations in the future 
by non-violent means.” 


Mos: of them joined protest demon- 
strations against the preparations for at- 
mospheric testing by the US held outside 
the US Atomic Energy Commission’s New 
York Operations Office on November 3 
and 4. 


The Pastor regrets ... 


In lowa a well-known local pacifist, 
Walter Gormly, was arrested when he and 
a student from the University gave out 
anti-war feaflets during a Lutheran Rally 
in Cedar Rapids. 

The rally was on the theme “ Bringing 
Christ to the Nations". Walter Gormly’s 
leaflets asked: “ Does the Christ you bring 
to the nations say the peaceful methods of 
... (Ghandi) were wrong and that Chris- 
tians should kill instead? Is it the will of 
your Christ that you send your sons off to 
the army to learn to kill, that you pay 
taxes and buy funds for weapons to destroy 
civilisation. ...” 

Walter Gormly refused to eat while in 
jail and declined to walk into the court- 
room. Police carried him before the judge 
and held him up for sentencing on a charge 
of “ Jounging and loafing.” 


In passing sentence the judge sald that 
if he persisted in “abnormal acts” the 
court would recommend to the County and 
Sanity Commission that it conduct a hear- 
ing “to determine whether you are sane.” 


Commenting editorially on November 1, 
the Des Moines Register said that Gormly’s 
method of protest was no different from 
that used by him in other courtrooms. It 
admitted that if his conduct was disrespect- 
ful of the court he should be punished for 
that but said the court should not use the 
threat of an insanity hearing. 


Pastor E.L. Brandt of St. Paul's Lutheran 
Church, Marion, lowa, who called for the 
leafleting to be stopped has since written 
to the press expressing his regrets. 


Los Angeles Pageant 


The Los Angeles, California, Pageant for 
Peace, which last year drew an audience of 
2,000 people, is to take place on December 
17 at 8.0 p.m. in the new Hollywood High 
School Auditorium. 

Presented in co-operation with religious, 
civic and educational organisations in the 
area, the Pageant has sponsored an essay 
contest in the High Schools with the co- 
operation of the Los Angeles Roard of 
Education. 

“The Pageant is designed to reach people 
at all levels by showing what leading groups 
and individuals are doing for peace, and 
how cach individual can help in some way 
according to his talents and abilities,” 
writes Eeland P. Stewart from the Pageant 
office, 1090 South La Brea Avenue, tos 
Angeles, 19. 


Jail for ‘ loitering ’ 


The Rev. Maurice F, MeCrackin was 
arrested and sentenced to 40 days in jail 
in Haywood County, Tennessee, on October 
223 

A Presbyterian minister in Cincinnati 
until imprisonment for civil disobedience 
against war taxes Jed to his suspension from 
the church, Mr. MecCrachin was in “Pen- 
nessee on behalf of “ Operation Freedom ”, 
a group which has raised moncy and 
loaned it to persecuted Negro farmers to 
plant their crops and save their houses, 
farms and business equipment. Operation 
Freedom had asked him to investigate ways 
in which help could be given to those 
involved in fifty new eviction charges in 
Haywood County where the White land- 
lords are trying to reduce the voting Negro 
population by evictions. ; 

He was charged with “loitering with 
intention of pesping and spying.” 


One sympathetic Jady who went to the 
courthouse fo attend the trial was advised 
“to go home and to move out of the 
country or something dreadfnl would be- 
fall,” reports the American Peacemaker. 


Another man was advised not to try to 
attend the trial, while an Associated Press 
reporter scheduled to cover the trial did 
not know until the following morning that 
it had been held. 


The Rev. Richard |. Hudson attempted 
to visit, Mr. McCrackin but was arrested 
and subjected to severe questioning when 
he reached Brownsville, where Mr. Me- 
Crackin is held. He was later released but 
refused permission to visit the prisoner. 


Second-class citizens 


When three hundred delegates met in 
Chicuge recently for the second annual 
convention of the Negro American Labour 
Council, they heard Robert L. Carter of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Coloured People declare that 
“organised labour is one of the primary 
institutions in this country which is keeping 
the coloured American relegated to the role 
of a second-class citizen.” 

Hle added, reports William Worthy, that 
the NAACP “were tired of trade union 
thetoric and ritual on civil rights,” and 
would struggle with or against organised 
labour to attain full equality. 


In a key-note address, America's leading 
Negro trade unionist, A. Philip Randolph, 
reviewed the history of Black workers since 
Reconstruction days. Ele accused the APL- 
CIO (American counterpart to the TUC) 
leadership of consistently choosing 
expedicncy over morality on colour-bar 
issues. He urged the NALC to ‘support 
and help develop a bona-fide American 
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Labour Party” to further the principles 
of brotherhood, demacracy and peace. 


“At the banquet table of nature,” 
Randolph conchided, ‘there are na re- 
served seats. You pet what you can lake 
and you keep what you can hold. ff you 
can't take anything, you won't get anything. 
If you can’t hold anything, you won't keep 
anything. Only with power can you take 
what you need and are entitled to. Only 
with power can you hold what you need 
and are entitled to. Power derives from 
organisation, But power may be construc- 
tive or destructive according as it is 
controlled and directed by a sound or 
unsound philosophy and organisation. 


“Thus, with organisation must go edu- 
cation, dedication and consecration to high 
moral purposes if we hope to achieve for 
the Black labouring masses complete 
liberation.” 


Next summer’s plans 


‘the American Fellowship of Reconcifia- 
tion is planning three overseas study con- 
ferences for members next summer and 
chartering planes to fly them to Europe. 

The programme includes @ ten-day peace 
seminar i London’s New College “ with 
top leaders ftom Parliament, the Church, 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 
the Committee of 100 and the British and 
International FoR; u ten-day peace seminar 
in an 800-year-ald abbey near Paris; a 
37-day youth tour with stops at the British 
FoR Youth Conference in Birmingham, 
and work camps and conferences in 
Woland, Germany, baly, Switzerland and 
France. 

The full programme 
FoR Peace Seminars 1962, 
Nyack, New York, USA. 


is available from 
Hox 271, 


London to Pittsburg 


Students in Pittsburg paraded through 
the city on Armistice Day carrying Quaker 
peace posters sent to them fram the Friends 
Peace Committee in London. They are 
planning a peace exhibition in the city this 
month. 
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Legal briefing 
for December 9 
published 


TPSHEE — most comprehensive — legal 

brieling it has ever issued for a 
civil disobedience demonstration was 
published this week by the Committce 
of 100, It is hoped that every demon- 
strator on December 9 at Wethersfield 
and Ruislip will have read a copy well 
in advance. 

Although written primarily for these two 
actions, most of it is also appropriate for 
the actions taking place that day in other 
parts of Britain. 

The Committee is recommending “as 
usual” that demonstrators refuse to accept 
bail, refuse to pay fines and refuse to be 
bound over. On this occasion the Com- 
mittee is also recommending that “thousands 
of demonstrators refuse to give their names 
and addresses if arrested.” 

The effect of this will be that bail will 
be refused and the authoritics will have to 
remand demonstrators in custody until court 
hearings. After the court hearing, those 
refusing fines (in addition to refusing names 
and addresses) will have to be imprisoned 
immediately in a body. This will prevent the 
authorities following their present course of 
arresting people one by one after their re- 
fusal to pay fines, 

In theory the authorities could continue 
to remand demonstrators in custody without 
trial for refusing names and addresses. The 
Committee thinks this “unlikely,” but 
recornmends that if so demonstrators con- 
tinue to refuse to give their names for one 
week, 


‘ Alert '—what of 
the other side? 


[F the BBC television programme 

* Alert” on Tuesday night had not 
been intended as a dose of official re- 
assurance for the British public, it 
would not have been given the co- 
operation of high ranking officers, nor 
would Raymond Baxter have been 
allowed access to “the very core of 
the Operations Centre at Bomber 
Command.” 

Tho result was a film version, reasonably 
produced, of the kind of exhibition of air- 
power—disclosing no secrets—which the 
Moscow public can enjoy in a different yet 
analagous form in the periodical great 
military displays in the Red Square. 

‘Lhe psychological basis of any such 
programme is the same as that which made 
scares of thousands of people take pleasure 
in the hideous barking of the anti-aircraft 
guns during the worst days and nights of 
the blitz. It made them feel better but it 
did not stop the bombs from inflicting 
casuallics und destruction on a scale which, 
if multiplied by the many thousand times 
greater destructive power of the nuclear 
kind, would have wiped them and the whole 
of their arca out altogether. 

Anyone who can derive comfort from 
“Alert” must be a fool, Elaborate and 
detailed as the programme was, in the 
whole of its sixty minutes it did not contain 
--becanse it could not—a single point of 
adequate defence against what a prospective 
enemy will be doing while the Jauded 
British air power ia being got into action. 

§n nuclesr days counter-offensive is not 
a defenve, BULA 


800 AT QUAKER < FILMS 
PEACE’ SESSION 


FOR 


PEACE NEWS REPORTER 


PQON’! be tempted to gild the lily, 
we are advised. Film makers spend 
sleepless nights and hours of their lives 
fashioning the points they want to 
make, with skill, and precision. 

The advice comes from the foreword to 
Films for Peace (which is the new and up 
to date edition of the catalogue Educating 
for Peace), and it may well be sound advice. 
But after seeing the films screened at the 
six-hour marathon viewing session at 
Friends House last Saturday, one might feel 
tempted to add: make sure that you know 
first what point the film is making. 


These thoughts arise after hearing one 
viewer remark that after seeing Ler My 
People Go she felt bitter towards the White 
South Africans, and after The Unforgotten, 


silly 
2 months’ jail 


PSHE incitement charge against five 
~ members of the Committee of 100 
arising out of the Trafalgar Square 
sit-down on September 17 was finally 
heard on Monday at Marylebone 
Court after having been adjourned 
three times. 

The charge under the 1936 Public Order 
Act was technically for inciting people to 
take part in an illegal procession, But 
in effect the police based the charge on 
evidence that these five had incited people 
to break through the police cordon, in 
order to form up in Whitehall. 

The accused contested the charge and 
brought witnesses to state that it was 
untruc. They were defended by Rose 
Heilbron, QC. Finally on the basis of 
the evidence offered by the police Andrew 
Murray and Michael Ashburner were 
acquitted, but Pat Pottle, Des Locke and 
Bruce Reid were convicted, fined £30 and 
charged 20 guineas costs. They have a 
month to pay and the alternative of two 
months in prison. 

All five were convicted of obstruction under 
the Metropolitan Police Act of 1839 and 
fined £2. Michael Ashburner was also 
fined £2 for putting up a poster on the 
Conservative Central Office, 


Docks ‘group for 


civil disobedience 


COMMITTEE of 100 docks group 

has been set up which is operative 
throughout the major London docks— 
it has representatives from the Royal 
group, St. Katherine, London, Tooley 
Street and East India docks. 

It was formed out of a meeting last week 
in Canning Town Public Hall at which 
several sympathisers from the docks-—and 
Committee of 100 field secretary Pat Pottle 
-—spoke. They plan to black work on 
nuclear weapon parts and are exploring 
other ways of supporting the Committee by 
industrial action. Parallel developments at 
Hull and Liverpool are in hand. A number 
of individuals have already refused to 
handle parts going to Aldermaston and 
have been transferred to other jobs. 

The docks group chairman is Fred 
Morel of the National Association of 
Stevedores and Dockers; the secretary is 
Jimmy Jewers (17) Mentmore Terrace, 
London, E.8.) of the docks section of the 
‘Transport and General Workers’ Union. 
Both are joining the Committee of 100s 
industrial sub-commnittec. 

A lunch-hour meeting next Thursday 
(December 7) at the Connaught pub in the 
Royal group of docks at 12.15 will be 
addressed by Fred Morel, Vanessa Redgrave 
and Pat Arrowsmith. A group of dockers 
is taking part in the Wethersfield demon- 
stration on December 9. 


bitter about the Belgians. This is something 
of a tribute to the producers of the films, 
for evoking an emotional response; but is 
it the business of the peace movement, in 
using films, to trade in bitterness? 

We were watching them in order to assess 
what use we could make of them, and it 
would not be fair to condemn a film for 
not being something else. But it under- 
lines the need for careful judgment in 
selection and programme planning. Le¢ My 
People Go had a fair run in a London 
cinema, and critical reaction varied a good 
deal, T judge that the audience reaction on 
Saturday was also various, though it was 
impossible for any normal person not to 
be moved deeply by some parts of it; other 
scenes were very obviously contrived to 
make a point, and were unconvincing. 

The Unforgotten was good reportage 
from the Congo, though the unhappy speed 
of events out there might make parts of the 
commentary out of date. ‘This film lacked 
any of those flashes of insight and spirit 
which we always hope to find in the work 
of Stephen Peet, and which made A Far 
Cry, for example, so memorable. 


* 


“Tf you are not glib in the language of 
words, there is always the language of 
faces,” said the commentary on the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee’s The 
Language of Faces, and it was a fair com- 
ment also on the nature of the film. About 
half the audience applauded it vigorously, 
others not at all. One impatient youth 
wrote “Trash” in his margin, It will have 
a powerful effect on some people, others 
it will leave cold. No horror, mushroom 
clouds, facts or figures, no heroics. Only 
faces. [ thought it was magnificent. 

Many were wondering why All Quier on 
the Western Front and Shoulder Arms were 
included, and perhaps some are still wonder- 
ing. All Quier stands up remarkably well, 
after nearly 30 years, in spite of old- 
fashioned acting. If you want to get argu- 
ments on peace and war started among 
Film Society members, this might not be a 
bad choice. As for Shoulder Arms, 1 
agreed with the programme note. A good 
elemental laugh, after several hours of hard 
work, was enjoyable, Laughter against war 
is a theme someone should pursue. [ shall 
always remember Chaplin getting into his 
dug-out bunk by drill numbers, the last 
triumphant flourish of which kicks his 
neighbour under the ear. 


* 


Much has been written elsewhere about 
We Are the Lambeth Hoys, Undoubtedly 
it is a very good film, as a film; and a 
rewarding excursion into the lives of teen- 
agers for those to whom this might be 
unfamiliar territory. These were far from 
being problem teenagers, though; and one 
felt that it might give quite a false imapres- 
sion to some, that all in this garden is really 
very lovely. 

Perhaps the most interesting offering 
came in the two Polish and Czech shorts 
Beware and Attention. Alike in some res- 
pects, and utterly unlike in others, they 
held the attention remorselessly. The latter 
used humour, and was a good example of 
how to use laughter as an anti-war device. 
Shaken by both, people are perhaps less 
likely to shrug off Attention because of the 
warm humanity of its comic figures, 

Work in American film taboratories on 
the film of the San Francisco to Moscow 
March not having been forthcoming in 
time, we have still to see it; and are advised 
to enquire in a few weeks. The work in the 
bill which was hot off the press was Science 
for Life, which is to be used in the School- 
boys’ Exhibition at OSympia this winter, 
and to be released generally in April. 

Teehnically of a very high standard, 
Science for Life faintly disappointed at 
least one viewer. For all he knows, this 
film will do the jab for which it is designed 
very well. Basically it is an argument 


between two scientists over the head of a 
It is outspoken and well in- 


schoolboy. 


formed, and of high professional standard 
throughout. Perhaps this dissentient regret 
that it too much resembles a sermon, or 
an animated lesson, is not really a valid 
criticism. 

These annual Quaker film viewing  ses- 
sions, organised jointly by the Friends 
Peace Committee and the London Quarterly 
Meeting Peace Committee, do seem to be 
in increasing demand. ‘This year a larger 
audience than ever, about 800, filled all the 
seats from which the screen was visible. 
Assuming that most of these people were 
delegates of groups who will be putting 
films to use all over the place, the organi- 
sers can congratulate themselves. 


eo 
Briefly 

Mothers and children will take part in a 
(legal) demonstration in support of the 
Committee of 100’s civil disobedience 
action at Ruislip on December 9. They 
will assemble at South Ruislip under- 
ground station (Central line) at 2 p.m. 
and march from there with posters 
“Women against the Bomb”. Late 
arrivals will be conducted to the demon- 
stration by volunteers waiting at the 
station—it is hoped late-comers will 
counterbalance those who have to leave 
early because of tired children. Offers of 
transport are urgently needed. ‘The 
organisers are Eva Latimer and Anne 
Vogel, 85 Swain’s Lane, Highgate, N.6, 
(MOU 6037.) 


A motoreade is being held tomorrow (Sat.) 
in Twickenham to publicise George 
Clark's imprisonment and the civil dis- 
obedience demonstrations on December 
9. (Details Diary, page two.) 


Norwich YCND is organising an Outer- 
Ring March round the city from 10 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. on December 16. The march 
will end in Chapelfield Gardens with a 
meeting, followed by a mass leafleting of 
Norwich. Contingents from East Anglia, 
and it is hoped London, will attempt to 
disrupt the rural peace of Norfolk, last 
rudely broken at the time of the Swafl- 
ham demonstrations. Campaigners of all 
ages are urged to take part. (Details 
Diary, page two.) 


Doctor Max-Henri Béguin, a children’s 
doctor in Switzerland, has refused to pay 
his military and defence taxes. Instead 
he offered to pay double the amount 
towards some constructive work, such as 
aid to under-developed countries. This 
offer has been refused by the civil court 
of Chaux-de-Fonds, reports L’Esser, A 
similar proposal by Quakers at Berne was 
also turned down by the federal authori- 
ties. Dr. Béguin’s goods may be dis- 
trained upon. 


TEETER TUITE LCL CULL 
In PN next week 


“The trouble with socialists is that they're 
prigs. They have very often failed to lead 
interesting lives, und they ssy ‘My God, 
I’ve had 2 lousy life, and Pm damned if its 
my fault. Let’s change the world and have 
a good time.’ No, socialism isn’t terribly 
interesting if it mesns Jooking after the 
huppinesy of other people for them. And it 
doesn’t solve the real problem. Socialism 
has never really considered that part of the 
Establishment which puts emphasis on 
courage, on manners, on physical graces, on 
wit.” 


Alan Lovell will be discussing this and 
other of Norman Mailer’s views in’ his 
review of Advertisements for Myself In 
next week’s speclal Christnias hook number. 
Also in the issue will be a review of Alan 
Sillitoe’s Key to the Door by Rud Prince 
and a special feature on children’s books. 


one pene PRR eOPTSSS 

East Germany—Prison or Paradiso? West Ger- 
many—Aggressor or Ally? Bertin—Negotiations 
or War?) ** New Germany” GDK Elim, plus 
films recent sit-downs. Thie Sunday, December 
3, 7.30 p.w., * Orange Tree.”* Euston Road. 
(corner, Gower Street), Drinks, Discussion, 
Admission Free. Dally Peace Picket, 
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